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NE hundred and three years ago one William A. Alcott of Hart- 
ford, Conn., was awarded a prize for an essay on the ‘“‘Con- 
struction of School-Houses.” This prize essay appears in the 1831 
Proceedings of the American Institute of Instruction. Certain 
excerpts from it are of as much interest to-day as they were when 
written. The contrasts between ideals and actual conditions which 
the author expressed are relatively as great to-day as they were at 
that period. Here is an excerpt from Mr. Alcott’s essay: 


That the general arrangement and appearance of even inanimate things 
around us, have an extensive influence in forming our character, will hardly be 
questioned. Every object, and every individual we see, either renders us more 
cheerful and happy, or the contrary. The condition of those objects, therefore, 
which surround a collection of children, whether the number of those children 
be five, fifty, or one hundred, must of necessity have a very considerable in- 
fluence in forming their dispositions, and giving a determination to their 
future character. 

Nor is their present comfort a matter of indifference, any more than that of 
the same number of adults. Where is the parent to be found, who would 
select as a location for his dwelling, the junction of four roads, or a portion 
of the highway, or a sand-bank, marsh, or swamp? Or, who would choose, for 
this purpose, a bleak hill, a wilderness, or some lonely and secluded spot, rarely 
visited by man or beast? With a few misanthropic exceptions, mankind love 
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to dwell in airy places, affording a pleasant prospect. They are fond of having 
shade and fruit trees, shrubs, flowers, fountains, and greensward around their 
dwellings. The number of those who prefer the disagreeable sight of barren 
hills, and fields, and sandbanks, or the nauseous and unwholesome exhalations 
of stagnant water, the barn yard and the sty, to the fragrance and rich scenery 
alluded to, must certainly be small: yet what is more common than to find 
school-houses exposed to many of these evils, and sometimes to all of them 
combined ? 


Mr. Alcott paints a rather dismal picture of conditions to be found 
in the schoolhouse of 1831. One reads in his essay that 


The strongest evidence is everywhere afforded, that in constructing and furnish- 
ing school-houses, we too often consult our own convenience, rather than the 
comfort, welfare, or accommodation of our children. 


Having apparently made a somewhat extensive survey of school- 
houses, Alcott writes as follows: 


The many dark, crowded, ill-looking, and sometimes disorderly and filthy huts, 
to be found in the country, called, or rather mis-called school-houses, seem to 
have been provided as a kind of necessary evil, rather than as places of volun- 
tary and cheerful resort for the offspring of the proprietors. In conformity 
with these views, we are told by a recent writer on this subject, that of forty 
school-houses with which he is acquainted in a single county, “three fourths,” 
as he judges, are “located without regard to the comfort, health, and happiness 
of the children. They stand in gloomy, unhealthy places, without a feature of 
beauty in the scenery around them.” 

Few, indeed, of the numerous school-houses in this country are well lighted. 
Fewer still are painted, even on the outside. Play-grounds, for common schools, 
are scarcely known. Hence the pupils are obliged to play in the road, exposed 
to every attendant danger, both physical and moral. 


When he has described the schoolhouses as they actually are, he 
expresses his ideal of what a schoolhouse should be: 


The house should stand on an elevated spot of firm soil, at a moderate dis- 
tance from any other buildings, or any public road. A few shade trees should 
be near, and if convenient, fruit trees. A piece of ground, consisting of from 
a quarter to half an acre, should be devoted to the purposes of the school. . . . 
In the rear . . . should be a spacious play-ground, part of which should be 
paved, and covered with a kind of roof, or awning, where recreatiors may be 
conducted in unfavorable weather. Nearly of equal importance are a flower 
garden, a well or spring of good water, and facilities for washing. 
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THE IDEAL SCHOOL BUILDING—-YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


Just one hundred years after the publication of Alcott’s essay in 
the Proceedings of the American Institute of Instruction, there ap- 
peared in the reports of President Hoover’s White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection a comprehensive section on “The 
School Plant, Its Construction, Equipment, Maintenance, and Sani- 
tation.” This school plant report contains many excerpts from re- 
cent surveys of school building conditions which make it possible to 
secure an idea of the advance which one hundred years have produced 
in school building conditions. Such excerpts as the following from 
city surveys made in various parts of the country may give the impres- 
sion that Alcott’s ideals have not come much nearer to realization 
in the lapse of years. 


The typical school site in is a piece of ground, triangular 
in form, with an area of less than half an acre in the angle of the cross-roads 
on a piece of ground ordinarily not considered suitable for cultivation and not 
infrequently so low as to make it difficult or impossible of proper drainage. In 
a great many cases, this little plot of ground is either in a densely wooded sec- 
tion or on the edge of a forest or swamp. . 

The immediate environment has received very little attention. Such build- 
ings as the Lincoln, Washington, and Jefferson are located near the dirt, smoke 
and noise of industrial property and are also being constantly disturbed by the 
confusion of noise coming from industrial plants and from heavy traffic. 

Many of the buildings are set flush with the street. Others are only a few 
feet away from the sidewalk. Many are surrounded by apartment houses and 
factories. Very few lawns are in evidence. . . . It is evident from observation 
of the existing school sites that almost no attention has been paid, not only to 
the adequate size and form of the site, but also to the desirability of the en- 
vironment. Children should never be required to attend school in the shadow 
of the state penitentiary, as is done in one case. One school is situated in the 
vicinity of a dilapidated structure in the last stages of decay, fenced in by high 
board fences, and creating a most unwholesome environment. This building 
should have been condemned by the city health authorities or by the fire depart- 
ment long before. 


The section of the White House Conference Report which deals 
with the school plant also presents the other side of the picture. It 
summarizes the schoolhousing standards pertinent to the health and 
welfare of school children and includes many illustrations of the very 
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definite advance made in schoolhouse location and school building 
planning. The one hundred and more years of development of school 
building standards have resulted in a widespread dissemination of 
knowledge of what constitutes a good school building and what may 
be considered to be undesirable housing for children. In many parts 
of our country, boards of education are thinking about their school 
plants and planning their school buildings in terms of the highest 
ideals and are endeavoring to provide housing conditions for all sec- 
tions of their communities which are in keeping with the best stand- 
ards which educational thinking has proposed. . 

These ideals are frequently ideals concerned with/safety, sanitation, 
ventilation, lighting, and ease of travel throughout the school build- 
ing itself. There is need of consideration of other ideals which have 
not been presented emphatically enough in school building standards 
or in school building literature. These ideals are concerned with the 
livableness of the school building, its true function in the society 
which it serves, and its very symbolization of the aims and purposes 
which have been set up for that society. 


CITY PLANNING AND THE SCHOOLHOUSE 


How can school buildings become efficient laboratories for codrdi- 
nating community activities? First of all, probably, by being given a 
recognized place in city planning. This recognition should be in terms 
of the community service which might be rendered the adult as well 
as the junior population. Since 1900 city planning on a rationalized 
basis has become more and more accepted as a desirable function of 
society. To-day city planning is recognized as a necessary procedure 
in at least seventy-five per cent of our growing cities. It is interesting 
to note that the literature of city planning previous to 1920 scarcely 
carried mention of school building planning or of public education 
as a community project. Since that time city planners have given 
somewhat more attention to the position of public education in the 
total scheme of community planning; they will do well to reanalyze 
the service which the schoolhouse may be expected to render the 
community. The past aloofness of the educational program from 
the real life of the community may be contrasted with the fuller par- 


ticipation in community affairs reflected in to-day’s school building 
activities. 
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The school building should be a constant reflector of the achieve- 
ments of the community which it serves. Here should be found the 
community's gallery of men and women who have contributed to 
human welfare. Here should be gathered the historical evidences of 
the community’s development. In the school’s museum should be 
placed the contributions which the school has made to the advance- 
ment of society. The bulletin and display boards of the school should 
make possible constant insight into the community’s problems and 
should propose solutions. Mysteries of government should unfold 
themselves here. Hidden channels through which tax moneys have 
been accustomed to pass should be displayed in the light of day. The 
truth, the realities, and not the theories only of government should 
become the subject matter of child as well as adult courses. City plan- 
ning must thus recognize the school as the citadel of a new alliance 
between government and the people’s welfare. The school building’s 
architecture, its location, and its planning without waste of space or 
money, should in themselves present a basis for improved teaching 
of government and civic responsibility. 

In city planning to-day, the school building too often is an incidental 
project rather than the focus of residential, recreational, and cultural 
development. Just as boards of education one hundred years ago 
placed school buildings on swampy lands or upon sites unfit for any 
other human activity, so to-day boards of education still tend to 
place school buildings alongside noisy elevated railroads, or upon 
limited sites in congested business or commercial areas, or hide them 
in neglected sections where, in the main, the importance of education 
is minimized or ignored. If school buildings are to serve as efficient 
laboratories for community affairs, it is necessary that city planners, 
boards of education, and responsible school executives set up new 
ideals or standards for the location and environment of schoolhouses 
as well as for the character of their contents. Our society must be 
grateful to those members of these groups who have already not only 
accepted these ideals but have put them into practice, as is evidenced 
by the better schoolhouses of our country and the better environments 
in which they have been placed. 

Need of reémphasizing the place which the schoolhouse should 
. Occupy in city planning becomes all the more apparent when the people 
of a nation are in distress. If ineficient government, unnecessary tax- 
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ation, or unwise expenditures are at fault, the schoolhouses of every 
community should provide the space and constitute the agency which 
makes possible public discussion and stimulates correction of the 
faults. If high tariffs, banking mismanagement and fraud, and an un- 
fair distribution of profits are the causes, the clearing house for adult 
discussion and the adoption of a corrective program should be the 
school buildings of our communities. In a form of society like ours, 
in which knowledge of the faults of that society on the part of the 
individual is essential to the maintenance of the society, there should 
be provided within our communities the agencies for the understand- 
ing and correction of our common difficulties. The school buildings 
should become these agencies and they should be given the environ- 
mental setting which is in keeping with the service which they may be 
expected to render. The location of school buildings can no longer 
be ignored in city planning. The selection of school building sites 
should be made in terms of the dignity of public education, the needs 
which the school building will serve in the social, cultural, and recrea- 
tional fields, and the respect which the community should accord that 
agency upon which the future will place its greatest reliance. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING AND THE SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


The development of school buildings should have very significant 
attention with reference to the teaching of the social subjects. It is 
clear that in such teaching the placement, character, and contents of 
the school building play a vital role. Four walls and a roof, side- 
tracked like a boxcar in city planning and with cold and barren in- 
teriors, do not constitute the proper environment for the teaching of 
any phase of the social subjects. Those who locate and plan such 
schoolhouses have ideas about public education which are not a whit 
in advance of the ideas held by the builders of the dreary one-room 
schools of one hundred years ago. Public education has assumed no 
new significance in their minds. They do not conceive of common 
education in its broadest sense with its need for economic and social 
appreciations and its reliance upon strength of character to prevent 
the action, in case of a crisis, which destroys our society. They do not 
realize that confidence in our society can be created only through edu- 
cation which rises above the mere mechanisms of the three R’s and 
furnishes an insight into the “whys” and ‘“‘wherefores” of human ac- 
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tivities. Not only should schoolhouses not be cold and barren and 
isolated, they should be the throbbing life centers of our communi- 
ties themselves. ' When the activities of our government, the repro- 
duction of our commercial life, and the opportunities for human 
understandings furnish the atmosphere for the school building itself, 
then will it serve its real purposes most adequately. 1 

From my visitation of school buildings, certain types of facilities 
stand out particularly in my mind. The Spanish classroom in a west- 
ern city which teacher and students had transformed into the living 
room of a Spanish home appealed because teacher and students were 
clearly enjoying the charm of a different culture and the joys of a new 
literature. A school in Italy in which the farm at its best, with all its 
agencies for earning an adequate living, was reproduced for educa- 
tional and inspirational purposes certainly represented the highest 
form of efficiency in school laboratories. A school corridor in Ger- 
many, where birds under reasonable limitations fly about and sing, 
where the aquaria are of a size and character to provide for real 
sections of the sea, and where the corridor wall decorations offer 
constant instruction in environmental geography, furnishes an ex- 
ample of a new ideal in adjusting the physical plant to the needs of 


the educational program. The four blackboard- or bulletin-lined 


walls of the ordinary classroom contribute a minimum to apprecia- 
tions in the social subjects unless they are supplemented through the 
physical agencies that abound for bringing realism into subject mat- 
ter and for establishing appreciation through pupil creating and 
contacting. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SCHOOLHOUSE 


It may be expected that schoolhouses will very materially change 
their character within the next few years. It will require courage, 
imagination, and confidence in the changing nature of the educational 
program to bring this about. The old form of education which placed 
its chief reliance upon the printed word will be only a part of the 
future education which boys and girls must have. It is obviously im- 
possible to take boys and girls to the laboratories of the world, the 
shipyards, the factories, the museums, and the commercial marts of 
other countries. Wherever children can reconstruct for themselves 
the history, the government, the commerce, or the environment of 
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other peoples, the school building should provide the space and the 
opportunity. Wherever the printed word and the teacher’s experi- 
ence limit world concepts from which our children might profit, the 
mechanical educative agencies which are available to our society 
should be utilized. No matter how remote a community or a school 
building may be from the throbbing centers of commercial and indus- 
trial life, the radio, the talking picture, and the television appa- 
ratus should overcome obstacles of time, space, and magnitude and 
bring the possibility of up-to-dateness into the education of both child 
and adult. Actually seeing what goes on in the world, and actually 
hearing the voice of the world, must certainly make a vast difference 
in the ability of future citizens to cope with the problems of our so- 
ciety. The remoteness of our past education must give way to the 
realism of a new education in which boys and girls associate with the 
world’s leaders, walk with the world’s workers through the factories 
of the world, and sit in the world’s councils with those who are de- 
bating the problems of human society. There must exist within the 
schoolhouse the possibility that children will live that life of reality. 
It is absurd to think of utilizing school buildings in the future as 
little as they have been utilized in the past. Most schoolhouses will 
not wear out any more rapidly if they are used fifteen hours of the 
day than if they are used merely five hours. Unfortunately, many 
adults in the past have had little opportunity for education beyond 
that which they secured in the eighth grade or as they passed through 
the high school. In each large city there are thousands of mothers 
who have had a most limited educational opportunity since children 
first came into their homes, and thousands of fathers whose main edu- 
cational support for their struggle in the present-day crisis is the limi- 
ted education they secured fifteen or twenty years ago. ‘The school 
building in which widened opportunities for education are provided 
for children should make available such opportunities for adults. The 
only safeguards of our society are broader appreciations, more com- 
plete understandings, and the acceptance of society’s responsibilities 
on the part of all members. Hoarders who can be taught that hoard- 
ing is not the solution of their problems, creators of public opinion 
who can force improvement in bank management, and analysts of 
governmental expenditures who in a broad sense can force better buy- 
ing with public funds should meet on common ground in the adult 
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classes of our society. Out of the study of past leaderships new ideals 
of leadership should be created. Out of the achievements of other 
peoples new successes for our own people should be indicated. Out of 
the human struggles of the ages should emanate a more sympathetic 
and more cooperative understanding and a greater happiness for our 
people. \The opportunity should be afforded child and adult to evalu- 
ate the forces which now play upon their lives. These forces should 
be analyzed and new appreciations evolved. 

As the educational program has developed in the past, it would 
seem that parcels of subject matter have been handed out to children 
at early stages of their lives, and even to adults, with the underlying 
thought that this was all of the subject matter that could be under- 
stood. Much of it has been trivial and inconsequential. It appears 
that that subject matter which most vitally affects the happiness and 
even the existence of individuals has presumably been the property of 
a few. If economic difficulties, governmental problems, and inter- 
national misunderstandings constitute subject matter which only a 
few can appreciate and understand, the plight of democracy is a sad 
one. If, however, democracy will utilize its schoolhouses to the end 
that clarity and understanding in the fields of our difficulties may be 
brought to the many, at least the path of democracy will become 
smoother.’ Children, as well as adults, are entitled to an education 
in the essentials of human relations./ Their appreciations must have 
world scope. Since technology has eliminated time and space, educa- 
tion must rise to the new challenge. The schoolhouse of the future 
must provide a solution. 

Schoolhouses in open spaces making possible the broadest training 
of the individual are the objective. These schoolhouses, as they are 
used from year to year, may well become replicas of the world. Where 
the realities themselves cannot be reproduced, the mechanisms of 
our society will make them available. From each schoolhouse should 
radiate paths of activity which invite the student to participation in 
and consideration of real life activities, and along which the adults 
travel into the schoolhouse again for reconsideration of basic life 
concepts and for the reformulation of new community policies. 


A DECADE OF RESEARCH IN ENGLISH 
IN TEACHERS COLLEGES* 


By IDA A. JEWETT 
Assistant Professor of English, Teachers College 


HIS compilation attempts to assemble, classify, summarize, and 

interpret the studies of English in teacher-training institutions 
made in the last decade. It does not include unpublished studies ex- 
cept those few which could be personally examined by the writer. 
Studies dealing primarily with the field of speech were left to other 
hands. Those whose titles give no indication as to whether they deal 
with liberal arts or teachers college English were not examined unless 
personal knowledge or the source of publication furnished a strong 
presumption that the study would deal with English in teachers col- 
leges. Many of these studies are as useful to instructors in teachers 
colleges as are those dealing with specifically teacher-preparing prob- 
lems but they have been left for other compilers. This report omits 
also that large field of investigation of elementary and secondary 
school English research, invaluable to teachers colleges but which 
has been ably reported by W. S. Gray and R. L. Lyman. 

In the light of Dr. Lyman’s assertion “that educational literature 
to date includes only a few more than two hundred and fifty studies 
which may be called, some of them by courtesy, ‘objective’ investiga- 
tions in grammar, language, and composition,” ! the teachers col- 
leges do not make such a bad showing with nearly fifty studies of 
English in their own institutions reported during the last ten years. 
There have been, no doubt, hundreds of other investigations, many 
of them of great worth, which have not been published or which 
were not discovered for this report. 

In gathering the data for this report, the two summaries of Eng- 
lish research by Gray, and Lyman, with their several supplements, 
constituted the major sources of information as to studies of teachers 


* This article appeared in the Elementary English Review, Vol. XI, pp. 21-29, January 1934. 
*Lyman, R. L., Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, Language, and Composition. 
Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1929. 
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college English previous to 1930. For other material it was neces- 
sary to comb more than twenty-five compilations of research, some 
of which had to be checked under many topics, and some of which 
had no satisfactory index. 

The studies reported in this investigation have been classified under 
the following heads: (1) Teacher Supply and Demand, (2) Cur- 
riculum, (3) Classroom Technique, and (4) Measurement. Many of 
the studies deal with more than one of these topics but they have been 
listed according to what seems to be their main emphasis. 


TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Only one study was located which deals specifically with the need a 
state has for teachers of English in a given year, as indicating the 
number which may profitably be prepared by teacher-preparing in- 
stitutions, and with the subjects most frequently combined with Eng- 
lish in high school teaching, as indicating the major and minor subject 
combinations to be offered students in teachers colleges. It would 
seem that every teachers college would be in constant need of such 
information in planning its offerings and in guiding its students. 


CURRICULUM 


Surveys of Present Practice 


Some six or eight studies have attempted, by means of study of 
catalogs, questionnaires, study of texts, personal conferences, and 
other methods, to learn what the situation is the country over, with 
respect to total programs and to particular aspects of the work, such 
as composition, spelling, critic teaching. Many of these studies at- 
tempt to evaluate present practice and to propose better methods. 


Literature 


Only three studies are listed which attempt to determine scien- 
tifically the content of courses in literature for prospective teachers. 
Alvey [10]* attempted to find the valid objectives and specific out- 
comes of secondary school literature, by means of a survey of the state- 
ments in courses of study and relevant textbooks, making the results 
of these surveys the basis for the construction of a type unit in the 
literature course. Other steps he describes as follows: 


* Numbers within brackets refer to references in the Bibliography, pages 466 to 472. 
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A list of teaching activities, as evaluated in terms of frequency of performance, 
difficulty of learning, importance, and desirabilty of pre-service training, is then 
interpreted in terms of the activities involved in teaching a typical unit in the 
course. The significant activities that apply are selected for the formulation of 
desirable teaching procedures and methods course technique of training teachers 
in these procedures. 


He uses the type-study technique and assumes that 


definite training in the specific activities involved in the teaching of a single, 
typical unit provides a comprehensive preparation for the teaching of other units 
in the literature course. 


The other two studies in this group determine the content of 
courses in juvenile literature by means of pre-tests to discover the 
gaps in the reading backgrounds of the prospective teachers involved. 
This kind of investigation needs to be done with each group to be 
given instruction. Standardized tests in this field would be useful. 


Reading 


The studies of teachers college students’ reading preferences are 
indicative of curriculum needs. One of the most suggestive of these 
studies is that by Waples [16], showing sex differences, differences 
between teachers’ and pupils’ interests, and differences between 
teachers’ interests and those of other adult groups. Some of his con- 
clusions have great interest for teachers and those preparing teachers. 


The data are important not so much for what they show regarding the interest 
patterns themselves as for the suggestions they offer toward further studies of 
teachers’ reading, since the data suggest that what teachers like to read bears 
a significant relation both to professional success and to deficiencies in the non- 
professional content of teacher-training curricula. . . . 

The fact that an average difference of four years of schooling and the wide 
difference in occupation between the factory girls and elementary school teachers 
should make so little difference in their patterns of reading interests, seems highly 
significant to the writer, even when the selective factor is given maximum weight. 
. . .« It would not be surprising if the two groups agreed even more closely in 
respect to their interests in fiction. The need is obvious for more extensive data 
pertinent to such comparisons. . . . 

Such questions as these invite the attention not only of persons engaged in 
studying teacher-pupil relationships and the furniture of teachers’ minds but also 
the attention of all students of contemporary group behavior. Data concerning 
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the non-fiction reading of adult groups constitute a highly productive but as yet 
undeveloped approach to the study of social tendencies and relationships. 


Composition 

The studies of the content of teachers college courses in composi- 
tion use chiefly the technique of diagnosis of shortcomings in matters 
of form. Johnson [19] studies good conversation, both spoken and 
printed, to derive a graded list of items to be used as the basis of 
instruction in conversation, following essentially the method of his 
earlier study in curriculum building in the matter of letter writing.’ 


CLASSROOM TECHNIQUE 


Homogeneous Grouping 


Among the many studies of ability grouping, two set forth the 
conclusions drawn from experience in sectioning students in composi- 
tion in teachers colleges. The fact that the arguments and methods 
used in homogeneous grouping of liberal arts students would be 
equally applicable to teachers college groups renders less evident the 
need for experimentation in this aspect of teachers college English. 


Methods of Instruction 


General. Gwinn’s study [24] is the only one included in this re- 
port which deals with a general method of teaching college English 
—the question and answer method as compared with the lecture 
method. He used ninety-eight students in paired groups and concludes 
that students of superior intelligence and those of the lower quartile 
appear to acquire factual material more satisfactorily by the lecture 
method. This type of experiment might well be repeated for pur- 
poses of verifying his conclusions. 

In Reading. Among the studies of ways of improving the read- 
ing skills of teachers college students, Zeleny’s [37] strikes a dis- 
cordant note. 


While the students receiving training appear to have some superiority over 
those not receiving training, it is a question whether the results justify the ex- 
penditure of time. It may be possible that adults have their reading habits so 
fixed that it is with great effort that they can be changed. Had the remedial 

2 Johnson, Roy Ivan, English Expressions, A Study in Curriculum Building. Public School 


Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill., 1926; also his “Letter Writing: A Curriculum Study in 
English Composition,” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. V1, pp. 423-37, December 1929. 
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training extended over a longer period of time than nine weeks, or had it been 
of a different nature, or stressed but one or two skills in reading, it might have 
produced greater effect. 


In Composition. The chief activity in the field of composition 
technique has been that of experimentation with the conference 
method and with diagnostic and remedial instruction. No studies 
were found except Leonard’s [33] showing how English teachers 
in teachers colleges correct papers. Leonard’s findings indicate that 
this matter might well be made a frequent topic of investigation to 
the end of convincing us of our shortcomings in this very important 
aspect of our work. 


MEASUREMENT 


In Reading and Literature 


The measuring and devising of measuring instruments in the field 
of teachers college reading and literature form one of the most sig- 
nificant groups of this report. A contributing cause of their fine 
quality undoubtedly is to be found in the fact that all these studies 
were made by those teaching English in teachers colleges and not by 
those who, however expert in measurement, are not trained and prac- 
ticing teachers of English. Crabtree [38] studies the effect upon the 
prospective teacher of a course in children’s literature, concluding that 
the student’s own literary appreciation is thereby increased. As a 
result of the other studies listed in this group we have what seem 
to be reliable measures of college reading ability [39], of ability to 
interpret and to teach poetry [40; 42], and of reading back- 
grounds [41]. 


In Composition 


Stalnaker [43] has compared ways of testing ability to organize 
ideas in writing and Van Wagenen [44] has studied the exceedingly 
difficult matter of just what and how much improvement takes place 
among college students as a result of a semester’s work in com- 
position. 

The studies named in this report form a list of which teachers 
colleges may well be proud, but which, it may be seen, is only a be- 
ginning of the investigation that needs to be done in the field of 
English teaching in teachers colleges. 
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The enormous amount of labor*® involved in locating the studies 
leads the writer most heartily to recommend to the National Coun- 
cil the appointment of a permanent committee for recording research 
studies in teachers college English and making them available to 
those who have neither the library facilities nor the time needed for 
such investigation. Leonard reported that in his seven weeks of travel 
he learned of more than three hundred studies under way in English, 
most of which have never been made available to teachers generally. 
He calls attention to the loss to our profession in these words: 


Hundreds of graduate studies in colleges and universities, locally published 
research reports, and the like are practically unknown. Either their conclusions 
are sound and should be brought to bear upon the making of courses of study 
and the practice of teaching, or else they need careful rechecking and evalua- 
tion. Meanwhile, duplication is going on with considerable waste and loss of 
valuable energy.* 


The same feeling is expressed by a member of the Yearbook Com- 
mittee of the National Society of College Teachers of Education, 
who writes as follows: 


Carefully controlled experiments to determine the reliable merits of definite 
teaching methods at the college level have not been widely undertaken. Pub- 
lished reports dealing with this fundamental phase of the improvement of col- 
lege teaching are decidedly scarce, and unpublished reports have come to the 
attention of the Yearbook Committee from only one or two sources. It is prob- 
able that many worth-while experiments in this field have not been brought to 
the attention of the educators in general because of failure on the part of inves- 
tigators to write up and publish their experiments.5 


The need and value of research at the college level has been urged 
by many writers, two of whom, Professor Hosic and Dean Haggerty, 
I quote in part: 


English teachers must be ready and willing to utilize the results obtained by 
those who make the study of educational aims and procedures their chief busi- 
ness. ‘They must have access to the sources of information in this field and 

* For help in locating the studies, the author acknowledges her indebtedness to Mrs. Jean Bier- 
mann, graduate student, Teachers College. 

“Leonard, S. A., “Research on the Teaching of English,” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 
XIX, p. 320, May 1929. 

5 Yearbook Committee, “Current Educational Readjustments in Higher Institutions,” National 
Society of College Teachers of Education Yearbook, Vol. XVII, 1-5, 1929. 
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must know how to make discriminating use of them and they must carry on 
investigations of their own.® 

These considerations lead to our first principle for the improvement of col- 
lege teaching. It is this: Any thoroughgoing attempt at the improvement of 
college instruction must be founded upon a program of research rather than 
upon didactics. We really know too little in a scientific way about college 
education to be dogmatic upon many matters connected with it. Ask yourself 
any of the obvious questions in college teaching. Is the lecture an effective 
method of instruction? Is it superior to the recitation? How essential is the 
laboratory in teaching zodlogy? Are large classes inimical to student achieve- 
ment? What are the nature and function of a prerequisite course or curriculum? 
Multiply this list ad infinitum and then ask yourself what facts are available by 
way of answer, and you will be astonished at the paucity of dependable data. 
Search the educational journals, the official publications of national societies, the 
transactions of college and university associations, and only occasionally will you 
discover a scientifically substantiated fact amid the wilderness of stoutly defended 
opinion and wholly unverified hypotheses. . . . 

In general, college teachers have a naive attitude toward their own performance 
and are unlikely to exercise a critical attitude toward their own teaching proce- 
dures. The induction of this critical attitude in an instructor is one of the first 
and most essential elements in providing the proper attitude toward the improve- 
ment of his work. .. . 

The generation of this attitude on the part of college teachers is probably the 
most difficult and yet at the same time the most important immediate achieve- 
ment to be secured in the study of college problems. Any instructor who submits 
his own methods to study and investigation develops during the course of the 
process a new attitude toward his work. Nothing lies so fundamentally at the 
basis of the improvement of college instruction as this alteration of the usual 
and traditional outlook of the college faculty upon the problems of teaching.” 


INVESTIGATIONS RELATING TO ENGLISH IN 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


1. ANDERSON, Earn W. “An Analysis of Supply and Demand of English 
Teachers in Ohio.” Report of the Graduate Council on Research Work 
Completed or in Progress in the Ohio State University During the Academic 
Year Ending June 30, 19209, p. 24. Ohio State University Press, Columbus. 


* Hosic, James F., “The National Council after Twenty Years,” English Journal, Vol. XXI, 
110, 1932. 

™ Haggerty, M. E., “Improvement of University Instruction through Educational Research,” 
Chap. XVII in Higher Education in America, edited by R. A. Kent. Ginn and Company, 1930. 
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A study of the relationships between English teacher supply and demand, 
comparing the subjects combined with English in training and in teaching. 


CURRICULUM 


Surveys of Present Practice 


2. 


Brurrey, AIMEE M. “Task of the High School Critic Teacher of Eng- 
lish.” Abstract, English Journal (High School and College Editions), Vol. 


XIX, pp. 72-73, January 1930. 
A report of a survey of the duties of critic teachers of high school English 
and of the conditions under which they work. 


. Coate, Witus B. The Professional Needs of Teachers of English. Con- 


tributions to Education, No. 334. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1928. 

A provisional teacher-training program in English, adapted to the professional 
needs of teachers of English is offered. This program grows out of a survey of 
current thought relative to the professional needs of teachers of English. 
Jewett, Ipa A. English in State Teachers Colleges. Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 286. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1927. 

Compares the curriculum offerings in seventy-one state teachers colleges in 


_ 1925 with the offerings in 1900 and interprets the offerings of to-day in the 


light of the past and of present-day theories of curriculum-making. A brief 
statement of some of the implications of this study is found in the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges Yearbook, 1928. 


. McCowen, ANNE M. “Professional Preparation for Teaching Spelling.” 


Elementary English Review, Vol. VII, pp. 139-42, June 1930. 

This questionnaire study is based upon an analysis of the spelling methods 
courses offered in twenty-three outstanding teachers colleges and normal schools 
in the United States. 


. McMitan, T. H. “English Courses in Teachers Colleges.” Peabody 


Journal of Education, Vol. V, pp. 146-52, November 1927. 
A catalog study of English courses in a selected group of institutions. 


. Meapows, Leon R. A Study of the Teaching of English Composition in 


Teachers Colleges of the United States. Contributions to Education, No. 
311. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. 

Reports data from English teachers in sixty-eight teachers colleges in twenty- 
nine states on the chief objectives in teaching English composition, the chief 
difficulties in the teaching, extent to which texts are used, and methods of dealing 
with theme problems. 


. Parks, C. B. “State-Wide Programs for Teacher-Training in English.” 


Virginia Teacher, Vol. XIII, pp. 57—58, March 1932. 
An analysis of existing state-wide programs in fifty-four states. Study indi- 
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cates that forty-one states have no uniform programs, but that there is a grow- 
ing tendency in the East to construct state-wide programs. 


. VAUGHN, ARTHUR W. State Teachers College Curricula for the Develop- 


ment of Teachers of English. Contributions to Education, No. 69. George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 1929. 

Assembles and analyzes the facts of present practice in the organization of 
curricula for the training of high school teachers of English, and sets up revision 
hypotheses for improvement of organization. 


Literature 


10. 


12. 


Atvey, Epwarp, Jr. “A Training Procedure for Teachers of English 
Based upon Analyses of Objectives, Outcomes, and Activities.” University 
of Virginia Record. Extension Series, Secondary Education in Virginia, No, 
13, pp. 3-17, October 1931. 

This study attempts to determine (1) the valid objectives of the literature 
course in the secondary school, (2) the specific outcomes to be sought (a) in the 
teaching of literature in general and (4) in the teaching of the specific types of 
literature; (3) to set up desirable procedures for the teaching activities in- 
volved and to establish a technique for training teachers to perform effectively 
those activities. 

Emery, B. F. “Stable Factors in the Preparation of Teachers of Litera- 
ture in a Teacher-Training Institution.” Junior-Senior High School Clear- 
ing House, Vol. IV, pp. 546-49, May 1930. 

An attempt to discover the reading backgrounds of a teachers college class in 
children’s literature, in order to decide wherein emphasis should be placed so as 
best to equip young teachers to direct the reading of children. 

SmiTH, Dora V. “Extensive Reading in Junior High School: A Survey 
of Teacher Preparation.” English Journal, Vol. XIX, pp. 449-62, June 
1930. 

Presents results of pre-tests given to seventy-eight teachers to determine their 
knowledge of literature appropriate for junior high school. Shows need of 
wider reading of children’s literature by teachers. 


Reading 


13. 


14. 


Crark, R. “The Periodical Reading of Teachers-to-Be.” School and So- 
ciety, Vol. XXX, pp. 773-75, December 7, 1929. 

Summarizes reports made by prospective teachers with respect to the maga- 
zines which they now read and those which they would read if engaged in 
teaching. 

Curr, Noe B., and Donovan, H. L. “What Freshmen Read in a Teach- 
ers College.” American Association of Teachers Colleges Quarterly, Vol. I, 
pp. 8-14, September 1931. 
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Presents results of a survey of the reading habits of three hundred and thirty 
freshmen. 


15. RetInHARDT, Emma. “Reading Interests of Freshmen in a Teachers Col- 
lege.” Teachers College Journal (Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute), Vol. II, pp. 57-60, 63, November 1930. 

Summarizes reports from freshmen relative to the books read independently, 
types of books preferred, magazines and newspapers read regularly, and parts 
of the newspaper preferred. 

16. Wapes, Douctas. “Teachers’ Reading of Non-Fiction.” Educational Re- | 
search Bulletin. (Ohio State University), Vol. VIII, pp. 377-82, Novem- 
ber 20, 1929. 

A study of the reading of non-fiction by teachers; gives interesting comparisons 
with other social groups. 

Composition 

17. Gutter, Water S. “Diagnosing Student Shortcomings in English Com- 
position.” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. XIV, pp. 112-19, Sep- 
tember 1926. 

Attempts to show value of diagnostic tests in discovering some learning diffi- 
culties which students encounter in the mechanics of English composition; study 


based on experiment with one hundred and three students of Teachers College, 
Miami University, Miami, Florida. 


18. Hatt, T. O. “A Study in Letters of Application.” George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 1930. 
Errors, punctuation, grammar, and irregularities of letter form were studied. 
* Findings: (1) The greatest number of errors was in the use of the comma; 
(2) the least number in the use of parentheses. 


19. JoHNSON, Roy I. “Determining Standards in English Composition.” School 


Review, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 757-67, December 1928. 


Making of a graded list of fifty-four items as traits of good conversationalists 
to be used as basis of instruction in the art of conversation. 


20. VAUGHAN, W. E. “A Survey of Freshman College Composition.” Peabody 
Journal of Education, Vol. II, pp. 99-104, September 1924. 

Survey of 1,080 themes to determine the classification and per cent of errors 

made by college freshmen in the first twelve weeks of their course in composition. 


21. Wirry, Paut A., and Fry, Maser. “The Vocabulary Content of Com- 
positions Written by College Students.” Journal of Educational Research, 
Vol. XIX, pp. 135-38, February 1929. 

A study of the vocabularies of papers written by three hundred and forty 
teachers college and liberal arts students in their freshman year as contrasted 
with the vocabularies of papers written by seniors. 
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CLASSROOM TECHNIQUE 


Homogeneous Grouping 
22. Euricu, Arvin C. “The Adequacy of Bases for Homogeneous Grouping 
in Freshman English.” English Journal (College Edition), Vol. XXII, pp. 
496-501, June 1933. 
Appraisal of bases for grouping in freshman English at the University of 
Minnesota. 
23. Mirrer, V.C. “English Placement Testing in Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege.” Teachers College Journal, Vol. 1, pp. 79-81, January 1930. 
Report of experiment in sectioning freshman composition students. 


Methods of Instruction: General 
24. Gwinn, CLype W. An Experimental Study of College Classroom Teach- 
ing: The Question and Answer Method Versus the Lecture Method of 
Teaching College English. Contributions to Education, No. 76. George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 1930. 
Study of lecture and question-and-answer methods of teaching college English. 


Methods of Instruction: In Composition 


25. Beck, E. C. “Composition Teaching in a State Teachers College.” Eng- 
lish Journal (College Edition), Vol. XVIII, pp. 593-97, September 1929. 
Experiment with conference method of teaching composition to college 
freshmen. 
_26. Euricu, Arvin C. “Enlarging the Vocabularies of College Freshmen.” 
Journal of Higher Education, Vol. U1, pp. 315-17, June 1932. 
Establishes value of direct work and specific vocabulary drills in enlarging 
vocabularies. 
27. GuiLer, Water S. “A Program of Diagnostic and Remedial Instruction.” 
American Association of Teachers Colleges Yearbook, 1927, pp. 39-62. 
A report on four units of diagnostic and remedial instruction in Teachers 
College, Miami University: spelling, punctuation, handwriting, and composition. 
28. Guiter, WALTER S. “Remedial Instruction.” Educational Research Bul- 
letin, Vol. VIII, pp. 265-66, July 29, 1925. 
Shows improvement of teaching by classifying into ability groups, discovering 
learning difficulties, and giving appropriate remedial instruction. 
29. Guiier, WALTER S. “Remediation of College Freshmen in Capitalization.” 
Educational Method, Vol. XI, pp. 540-44, June 1932. 
Report of method used and results obtained in an experiment with remedia- 
tion of college freshmen in capitalization. 
30. GuiLer, WALTER S. “Remediation of Teachers College Freshmen.” School 
and Society, Vol. XXX, pp. 242-44, August 17, 1929. 
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Report of the procedure which was used in remediation of teachers college 
freshmen in English: diagnostic testing, individualized remedial instruction, and 
retesting. 

James, H. W. “A National Survey of the Grading of College Freshman 
Composition.” English Journal, Vol. XV, pp. 579-87, October 1926. 

Two compositions, mimeographed in longhand, were graded by teachers in 
many colleges. Results show wide divergence in standards of grading college 
freshman compositions. 

Kreiner, Harry L. “An Experiment in College Freshman English.” Eng- 
lish Journal (College Edition), Vol. XXII, pp. 672—76, October 1933. 

Study to determine the utility of teaching the traditional freshman English 
fundamentals and composition. 

LEONARD, STERLING A. “How English Teachers Correct Papers.” English 
Journal, Vol. XII, pp. 517-32, October 1923. 

Reports the result of a survey of the practices of one hundred and eighty-one \ 
teachers, indicating that they make many flagrantly wrong corrections, overlook 
many errors, and spend time on petty details. 


Methods of Instruction: In Reading 
34. Averitt, L. A., and Mue ier, A. D. “Effect of Practice on Improvement 


35- 


36. 


37- 


of Silent Reading in Adults.” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. XVU1, 
pp. 125-29, February 1928. 

Study to determine whether systematic practice in rapid silent reading dis- \, 
tributed over a period of several months can materially affect the regular rate 
of reading. 

Euricu, Atvin C. The Reading Abilities of College Students: An Experi- 
mental Study. College Problems Series. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, 1931. 208 pp. 

Reports the methods used and the results secured in studies among college 
freshmen to determine the value of intensive drills in paragraph reading and 
vocabulary. 

Watson, Goopwin, and Newcoms, THropore M. “Improving Read- 
ing Ability Among Teachers College Students.” Teachers College Record, 
Vol. XXXI, pp. 535-39, March 1930. 

Reports the effect of practice in improving rate of reading among two hundred 

students in Teachers College, Columbia University. 
ZELENY, FLtoreENcE K. “Remedial Instruction in Reading at the Fresh- 
man Level in a Teachers College.” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, Vol. XVIII, pp. 607-20, November 1932. 

A study to determine the value of remedial instruction in reading. 


Questions whether the results of such instruction justify the expenditure of 
time. 
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MEASUREMENT 
In Reading and Literature 


38. CrastreE, Eunice K. A Study of the Effect of a Course in Children’s 
Literature Upon Student’s Own Literary Appreciation Experimentally De- 
termined in a Normal School. Judd & Detweiler, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
1932. 

Study with equivalent groups to determine student’s literary appreciation as 
affected by a course in children’s literature. 

39. DeBorr, Joun J. “A College Qualifications Test in Reading.” English 
Journal (College Edition), Vol. X XI, pp. 629-41, October 1932. 

Presents an objective test designed specifically to diagnose reading ability 
needed to meet college requirements. 

40. HartLey, HELteNg W. Tests of the Interpretative Reading of Poetry for 
Teachers of English. Contributions to Education, No. 433. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1930. 

Discusses the construction, validity, and reliability of a test for teachers de- 
signed to measure interpretative reading of poetry as distinguished from ap- 
preciative or critical reading. 

41. Kennon, Laura H. V. Tests of Literary Vocabulary for Teachers of 
English. Contributions to Education, No. 223. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. 

Presents two forms of a literary vocabulary test for teachers of English to 
serve as diagnostic and selective measures and as substitutes or checks for longer 
and more formal tests in English literature as related to English teaching. 

42. Wacner, Martz E. “Ability of Prospective Teachers in Interpretation 
of Poetry and in Teaching Interpretation of Poetry.” Unpublished Doctor’s 
Dissertation. New York University, 1932. 

Study measures ability to interpret poetry as indicated by scores on the Hart- 
ley test, by the results of a poetry vocabulary test, and ability to teach poetry as 
indicated by the findings of a case study of twenty students in practice teaching. 


In Composition 


43. STALNAKER, JoHN M. “Testing the Ability to Organize.” English 

Journal (College Edition), Vol. XXII, pp. 561-67, September 1933. 
Compares methods of testing ability to organize material for presentation in 
written form: outlining, writing an essay, objective test. 

44. VAN WaGENEN, M. J. “The Achievement of College Students in Fresh- 
man Rhetoric.” Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. XII, pp. 
603-17, December 1926. 

Attempts to measure more accurately just how much improvement takes place 
and of just what changes it consists as result of a semester’s work in composition. 
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MOBILIZING THE TEACHER* 


By I. L. KANDEL 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


And Herbart begat apperception and apperception begat interests and interests 
begat ideas and ideas begat conduct. But a new lord arose and smote Herbart 
and cast him out with all his terminology and with effort and with discipline and 
created a new interest in his own shape and likeness, an interest born of the in- 
dividual’s needs and urges, and interest begat thinking and thinking begat study 
and out of study there was born socialized recitation; the socialized recitation 
and interest begat activity leading to further activity, and activity begat the 
project and the problem; and out of these twain there was begotten creative 
activity and out of creative activity came education for a new social order. And 
the latter end is worse than the first for it knows not whence it has come nor 
whither it is going. 

TRUST that I will not be charged, as I have been already, with 

dealing irreverently with the Scriptures in presenting in this form 
a brief résumé of the leading slogans and labels which have gone to 
make up educational theory in this country in the last thirty years; the 
allotted life span of each can be discovered, more or less accurately, by 
a process of simple division. I am fully aware of the charges to which 
one lays oneself open in undertaking the task of discussing the fervid 
and well-meaning 4 Call to the Teachers of the Nation’ which has 
been sounded by the Committee of the Progressive Education Associ- 
ation on Social and Economic Problems. The critic will be accused of 
being a conservative, a reactionary, an upholder of the capitalistic 
order, a supporter of entrenched privilege against the crying needs of 
the masses, a repressor of free speech and action, a Nero fiddling 
while Rome is burning, and a typical representative of those timid 
souls who make up the backboneless profession of teachers. 

I have no intention in this article of discussing the social and eco- 
nomic problems raised by the Committee of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. On the whole it has presented a very able analysis 
of the contemporary situation. After reading the first twelve pages 
of the Call to the Teachers of the Nation, one becomes fully aware of 

* This article also appears in School and Home, Vol. XV, March 1934. 

2A pamphlet published by The John Day Company, 1933. 
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the fact that something is wrong with the United States and the 
world; on finishing the remaining eight pages one realizes that teach- 
ers are urged to do something about it. ““They [the teachers] must 
work boldly and without ceasing for a better social order.” 


| The present century opened with Dewey’s insistence that the gap be- 
tween school and society should be closed, that the school is not 
merely a society in miniature but must reflect the life and interests 
of the society in which it functions. Scarcely had this principle become 
a part of educational theory and begun to influence practice to some 
extent, when some theorists suddenly made the startling discovery 
that society changes and were equally insistent that education pre- 
pare for a changing civilization. This second phase had hardly had 
time to establish itself, when the third was announced—the school 
must not only fill the gap between itself and society, it must not only 
prepare for a changing civilization, but it must lead society in the way 
it should go. The school must build a new social order and in building 
this new social order, the teachers of the nation ‘‘must work boldly 
and without ceasing,” for 


In the great battle of ideas and values precipitated by the advance of indus- 
trial civilization the teachers of the country are inevitably and intimately in- 
volved. They cannot stand apart and at the same time discharge their profes- 
sional obligations. This is due to the fact that they are guardians of children, 
bearers of culture, and, presumably, loyal servants of the masses of the people. 
These three considerations compel the teachers to action. (p. 18.) 


And so for the rest of the Call a distinction is drawn between the 
masses, “the great body of the laboring population,” and “the privi- 
leged caste.” In the struggle which is going on between these two 
groups the teachers must help to build a new social order which will 
wrest privilege from the one and restore the rights of the other. 
This, in the simplest terms, is the essence of the Cal]. Gone is the 
emphasis on the cult of the individual and his divine right to make 
choices, exercise his initiative, and make his standards as he goes 
along; “rugged individualism,” for nearly two decades the keystone 
of the dominant philosophy of education, recedes before the onward 
sweep of a new social order, presumably collectivist. 
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There is an underlying assumption here that the “masses” in the 
United States have become class-conscious, and have a program or 
plan for a new social order, essentially different from the present, an 
assumption based on the false analogy of political and social distinc- 
tions which prevail elsewhere. The masses had an opportunity as 
recently as 1931 of expressing their views and they were so blind 
to their own interests as to vote overwhelmingly for the two dominant 
parties. Well, the teachers must rally and educate the masses for 
their own good. Who are the teachers and how much insight have 
they into the social and economic problems of the day? If one were 
to enter into an analysis of these questions,? the Callers would object 
that teachers have been trained to serve the interests of the dominant 
class and that they should be retrained to become not the servants 
of this class but the leaders of the masses. It is interesting in this 
connection to note that the pamphlet’s Selected Bibliography, which 
is to give the teachers, the prophets and leaders of the new social 
order, an insight into current situations, is helpfully annotated, so that 
the prophets can select the “easy reading,” the “moderately difficult,” 
and the “‘difficult”—a useful guide which should result in a new order 
of major and minor prophets in the teaching profession! 

The fundamental question in this consideration, however, is not 
whether teachers should not be better educated and more alert on 
contemporary social and economic problems than they are—that 
everybody would admit without being as confident as the Committee 
seems to be that all teachers would consequently become like-minded 
and accept the same ideology; one would, indeed, have less respect 
for their intelligence if they did. The fundamental question is why 
society maintains schools. The Committee seems to be quite clear 
on this point: 


Finally, attention should be directed to the fact that teachers are at the same 
time the loyal servants and the spiritual leaders of the masses of the people. This 
does not mean, however, as some have maintained, that teachers are to regard 
themselves as mere tools in the hands of the state; nor does it mean that they 


* Professor Frank P. Bachman, in a recently published study on the Education and Certifica- 
tion of Elementary Teachers (p. 13), describes the elementary school teachers as “a body of social 
servants engaged in elementary school teaching, little respected, composed of women poorly paid, 
and in general poorly prepared, inexperienced, and migratory.” (George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn., 1933.) 
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are constrained to defend the existing social system and serve the interests of 
the dominant class. To do either would be a gross violation of trust. Such 
arguments are purely legalistic or mechanistic in character and fail utterly to 
express the nature of the educative and social processes. Even the taxpayers have 
no special claim on the schools; they are but the tax collectors of society; ulti- 
mately school revenue comes from all who labor by hand or brain. This the 
teachers should never forget. (p. 19.) 


This is about as naive a statement as could be made by anybody who 
has the slightest familiarity with the progress of education in the past 
or with its organization in all countries at present. Not even the 
free professions are as free of certain social expectations and legal 
requirements as the Committee suggests that teachers should be. In 
the medical profession many practices which social reformers would 
advocate are still illegal. The Committee, however, refuses to admit 
any analogies; it implies virtually that what is proposed has never 
been tried before; there are therefore no analogies and no lessons 
in the past or present; let us go forward and experiment.’ It impresses 
upon the teachers that ‘“‘they must uphold the ancient doctrine of 
academic freedom,” which by inference seems to imply that teachers 
must be free to pronounce on anything and everything, without that 
responsibility which is the correlative of any freedom.* 

Society in the past has established and everywhere continues to 
maintain schools in order to create new generations in its own like- 
ness. As the Committee states repeatedly “education itself is essen- 
tially a process of cultural transmission” and teachers are “‘the bear- 
ers of culture’; education in the broadest sense is also a process of 
cultural transformation, as the Committee claims, but not in the sense 
that the school as a formal institution creates new cultural patterns 
but that it develops or should develop that intellectual training which 
combined with social and other conditions leads to cultural trans- 


* It would have been valuable, if in the preparation of the Call, the Committee had studied the 
history of the Deutsche Lehrerverein, whose members during the Imperial régime were predominantly 
Social Democrats, of the Syndicat des Instituteurs in France, whose members are predominantly Left 
in politics, and of the Fédération Internationale des Associations d’Instituteurs, which definitely 
belongs to the radical wing. It might have been interesting at least to discover the extent to 
which they have influenced social orders. 

*Lest I be misunderstood, it is not inappropriate here to point out that I have on more than 
one occasion urged that teaching should be raised from a trade to a profession. See my Compara- 
tive Education, Chap. VII (Boston 1933) and my article, “Teaching, a Trade or a Profession?” 
in Educational Method, Vol. XI, 385-90, April 1932. 
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formation. In other words, as the Committee in another passage says 
of the teachers, “their sole duty is to guard the widest and most 
permanent interests of society,” but it is society which determines 
what these interests are, and not the teachers. 


Il 


Should teachers, then, remain neutral in times like these? As teachers 
they can do nothing else! To suggest that they can take a lead in 
the schools in a direction not already agreed upon by society is to 
capitalize discontent on the one side and to disrupt the educational 
system on the other. The school, the American school, is the institu- 
tion of all the people for all the children of all the people. (It is not 
unfair nor does it detract from their sincerity to point out that the 
majority of the members of the Committee are not now engaged in 
public school work.) There are vital issues of life other than the 
economic on which teachers must remain neutral. One hundred years 
ago it was decided that sectarian religious instruction, still a vital 
issue for the majority of people, should not be given in public schools. 
Teachers may be Protestants, Catholics, or Jews, agnostics or atheists, 
but in the schools, for good or ill, they must remain neutral; they 
may be Republicans or Democrats, Socialists or Communists, but in 
the schools they must be non-partisan politically. And yet neutrality 
does not and cannot mean that pupils should not be taught to con- 
sider all the facts in a situation and be allowed to make up their 
own minds, but the teachers themselves must know the facts and not 
shelter behind a specious plea of academic freedom to excuse digres- 
sions into fields in which they are not masters. The Committee is not 
as clear as was Dr. Counts in his Dare the School Build a New Social 
Order?® but the implication running throughout the Call is that all the 
teachers must have one mind and one point of view and insist on 
the right to present that in class. 

The schools and the product thereof are society’s, and society deter- 
mines when changes shall take place in them. The school does not 
precede the cultural transformation but follows it. When society, 
whether by the slow process of evolution or by the rapid cataclysm 
of revolution, decides that the time for a new order has come, it will 
determine, as did Lenin, Mussolini, and Hitler, what shall go on in 

* Counts, G. S., Dare the School Build @ New Social Order? The John Day Company, 1932. 
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the school and what the teachers shall teach in them. A year ago 
it would probably have been dangerous for teachers to preach the 
mild collectivism of the New Deal; to-day American society (at least 
until the next election is in prospect) may demand that the New Deal 
be propagated through the school. I have sufficient faith, however, 
in liberalism and democracy to prefer neutrality to imposed ideol- 
ogies, if a choice has to be made. 

This is not a policy of inertia; if the phrase “school and society” 
means anything, then this is the best that society expects from the 
school. But this does not mean that the American school cannot do 
more, far more than it has yet attempted, to make the American 
dream come true.{ The last thirty years have witnessed in education 
the cult of an individualism which has been fostered by none so 
vociferously as by those associated with so-called progressive educa- 
tion) Much will have been gained if the Committee which has issued 
the present Call in its own name can convince the board of directors 
and the members of the Progressive Education Association that “the 
most urgent and crucial task of our generation, both for education 
and for society in general, is the development of this community of 
purpose.” The community of purpose at any time can be derived 
for educational purposes, however, only from the history and present 
status of society—not from its future prospects, its basic trends and 
movements, as the Committee claims. To this extent the ideals of 
America must be examined; perhaps clearer light will be thrown upon 
the meaning of democracy, of equality, of liberty, of fraternity, of 
the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, which, though 
piously professed, are not realized. We may discover in this quest 
how the American people divagated from its ideals, how lawlessness, 
racketeering, graft, and corruption in places high and low have come 
to be tolerated with good-humored patience, and how little the school 
has really done to eradicate the cancers which have grown up in 
American society. These things society knows and feels; it would 
welcome help from any direction to correct the existing abuses and 
make it true to itself; beyond that it would not permit the schools 
to go. If the teaching body, whose duty it is to define and interpret 
society’s culture and ideals to the coming generation, undertook this 
much, it would still be faced with a formidable task; it may lay the 
basis for a new social order, but society and not the teaching body 
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will determine its particulars. The Committee rather gives away its 
own case in two passages: 


It scarcely seems likely that the present Democratic administration will actu- 
ally succeed in driving the money changers out of the halls of national govern- 
ment. They have been there too long. (p. 14, footnote.) 


. . - In spite of the fact that the school has developed with great rapidity 
during the past century, it remains today a relatively feeble instrument with 
which to refashion society. (p. 23.) 


Surely if a powerful political party, returned to power by an over- 
whelming majority, does not inspire confidence and if the school is 
a relatively feeble instrument with which to refashion society, then 
the Callers must take a more realistic view of education and of what 
the teachers as leaders of the masses can do. What a French writer 
has said of Constitutions may in fact be said of education: 


Nothing makes Constitutions. Every Constitution emerges from the spirit 
of a people through an inward process of development: or rather, every Con- 
stitution is the spirit of a people. 


Ill 


Despite the fine but unconvincing fervor of the rhetoric in which 4 
Call to the Teachers of the Nation is couched and despite the con- 
viction that its framers sincerely feel an urge to do something about 
something, one cannot resist the conclusion that they have chosen 
one of the least promising methods for “release.” But they have suc- 
ceeded in adding another to the long list of fine-sounding slogans 
with which the path of education has been strewn in the last thirty 
years. I wonder what the next one to be hung on the genealogical 
tree will be. 
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THE USE OF THE INTERVIEW IN 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF STUDY 


By MAXIE N. WOODRING 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


AND ZAIDA F. METCALFE 


Formerly Assistant with Vocational Guidance Inquiry, Institute of 
Educational Research, Teachers College 


HE interview, important as it has always been in the affairs of 

the world, has apparently received documentary attention as 
an occupational or professional technique only within the last century. 
In the Atlantic Monthly of July 1874, reference was made to the “re- 
cent appearance of the interviewing reporter” in an article concern- 
ing reporters’ news items.’ By 1887 the “interviewing reporter” was 
apparently a well-known, but not entirely approved, personage, as evi- 
denced by a semi-humorous complaint of his “footpad’’ methods of 
obtaining, or at any rate of reporting, an interview.” It is within com- 
paratively recent years that interviews in connection with other than 
journalistic activities have been recognized as a definite method of in- 
vestigation, and some attempt made to analyze the fundamental prin- 
ciples and elements of the interview with the purpose of increasing its 
efficiency and the reliability of its results. However, the available 
literature still contains little in the way of suggestion for the promo- 
tion, conduct, and improvement of the interview as a remedial meas- 
ure in the handling of school problems. 

About a decade ago the personal interview was under serious criti- 
cism as a method of measurement on account of its believed unreli- 
ability and questioned validity. The tendency was all in the direction 
of “objective” measurements, which lent themselves more readily to 
control, standardization, and systematization than did the interview. 
However, the demonstrated truth of the presence of as yet unmeasur- 

* Sanborn, F. B., “Journalism and Journalists,” Atlantic Monthly, Vol. XXXIV, p. 64, July 1874. 


* Bingham, W. E., “The Ethics of Interviewing,” New Princeton Review, Vol. II, No. 1, p- 
129, January 1887. 
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able individual differences indicates that the most efficient and reliable 
judgments are based on a combination of the two methods of measure- 
ment, the standardized fact-collecting and the more subjective per- 
sonal interview. To increase the reliability of the interview results, 
it is desirable that as much systematization be introduced as possible 
without decreasing their richness. There are certain factors in the 
interview situation which may be somewhat controlled by thoughtful 
planning and by the training of the interviewer in the necessary social 
and psychological information and attitudes. To those concerned 
with the study of difficulties of high school pupils, an increase in the 
efficiency of the interview as applying to this problem is of major im- 
portance. | 

In some of the areas of activity in which the interview carries an 
important part, such as the aforementioned field of journalism, the 
industrial situation where the employer-employee interview is a fre- 
quent occurrence, and the more recent area of social case work, there 
is a fairly adequate literature furnishing some degree of guidance to 
prospective interviewers. On the other hand, the school-home-study 
situation, in which the interview may be of the greatest importance, 
has received little attention, particularly with respect to the points 
in which it differs from other interview situations. It is therefore the 
purpose of this article to present some of the contributions which the 
interview can make to the study problem. 


I 


Rapport between the participants in the interview, elimination as 
far as possible of disturbing extraneous influences, frankness and hon- 
esty combined with adequate courtesy are recognized as fundamental 
necessities for any interview. But the ease and rapidity with which 
these may be achieved depend to some extent upon the type or purpose 
of the interview, which in turn affects the mental and emotional atti- 
tudes of the participants. Since we are at present particularly inter- 
ested in the interview as a method of discovering pertinent facts about 
the study problems of the pupil, one of the most important points to 
be considered is the characteristics in which an interview between per- 
sons interested in the study efficiency of the pupil differs from other 
types of interview. 

In the first place, this type of interview has all too frequently been 
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a result of some unsatisfactory conduct on the part of the pupil. This 
fact immediately introduces into the situation an element of antago- 
nism, or friction, which is usually not present in those types of inter- 
view approached by each participant with the expectancy of reaching 
a conclusion pleasing to both. This must be taken into consideration 
in planning for the interview. 

For quite obvious reasons, organizing an adequate plan for the 
interview devolves upon the school representative who is to partici- 
pate. In all probability, he is, or represents, the one who has recog- 
nized the inadequacy of the pupil’s present study habits, and has 
therefore taken the initiative in requesting the interview as part of an 
attempt to gather information which will aid in correcting the situa- 
tion. He is the “aggressor,” therefore, and in the interest of the suc- 
cess of the interview should be prepared in all possible points of 
technique to meet effectively and disarmingly the ‘‘defense’’ of the 
other participant. Also, in most cases, the school representative will 
have a very definite objective which he wishes to attain, and should 
make his preparations for the interview such as will lead most directly 
and effectively toward this objective. The quality of the pre-interview 
preparation determines to a great extent the degree of success of the 
interview. This preparation involves some procedures common to all 
inquiries, and others which are peculiar to inquiry into study habits. 

Fundamental to all research, of whatever kind or degree, is the 
procedure of determining: (1) exact information required, and (2) 
the most efficient source of this information, that is, from whom or 
from what records it can be obtained with the greatest degree of 
adequacy. 

Some points on which it is desirable to have as complete informa- 
tion as possible in investigating study habits have been concretely pre- 
sented in an earlier article in this series on the direction of study of 
high school pupils,* and it may be well to repeat them here for con- 
sideration in analyzing the second part of our procedure, the selection 
of informational sources. 


1. Ability to learn. 
2. Ability to read. 
3. Achievement in specific subjects. 


® Woodring, Maxie N. and Flemming, Cecile White, “Diagnosis as a Basis for the Direction of 
Study,” Teachers College Record, Vol. XXX, pp. 46-64, October 1928. 
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4. Physical condition—temporary and permanent. 

5. Conditions for study in the home: home background. 

6. Provisions for study in the school; the library facilities. 

7. Schedule of work: (a) program in the class; (4) program outside class. 
8. Methods of work: how the child prepares an assignment. 

g. Associates. 

10. Attitude of pupil toward the work; interests. 

11. Personality of teachers. 

12. Assignments: activities provided; motivation. 

13. Ability of teacher to direct study. 


Certain of these items of information can be more adequately ob- 
tained by means other than the interview, such as: ability to learn; 
ability to read (although in cases of doubt this might be checked in 
an interview for comparison with other records); achievement in 
specific subjects; physical condition (except the most obvious) ; pro- 
visions for study in the school; program in the class. 

Some of the other items—the personality of teachers, assignments, 
ability of teacher to direct study—may involve investigation by means 
of an interview combined with facts collected by observation and re- 
port. 

The remaining items of the original list—conditions for study in 
the home (home background) ; schedule of work outside the class; 
methods of work; associates; attitude of pupil toward the work—can 
be immeasurably enriched, and in some cases must be obtained, by 
means of the interview. 

Having decided upon the items of desired information which can 
be most effectively investigated by means of an interview, the next 
question, in the interest of economy of time as well as adequacy of in- 
formation, is whom to interview on each of the items. Some items 
may require interviews with more than one person, in which case the 
interviews should be arranged in such sequence as to obtain the most 
reliable and comprehensive information from the first interview and 
supplementary information from those following. 


II 


Examining items 5, 7b, 8, 9, and 10 of the list, which have been 
segregated as more efficiently treated in an interview than by observa- 
tion and report, what individuals will most likely be able to give in- 
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formation of assistance in improving study habits? The following 
list of suggestions, while by no means exhaustive, indicates a pro- 
cedure for pre-interview planning on this question which will be found 
to expedite and improve the conduct of the actual interview. 


5. Conditions for Study in the Home: Home Background. 
a. Pupil. 
1) His own opinion of conditions at home which he believes affect 
his study habits. 
2) Observed evidence as to emotional stability. 
b. Parent(s). 
1) Presence and extent of the conditions believed by the pupil to 
affect his study habits. 
2) Possibility or feasibility of modification of these conditions as 
| an aid to the pupil. 
c. Other members of the family, with the same questions in mind as 
| to the presence and modification of the conditions noted. 
d. Individuals outside the family who are familiar enough with the 
family habits to furnish reliable information on the same points. 


| 7b. Schedule of Work Outside Class. 
| a. Teachers. 
1) Kind and amount of work assigned for out-of-class preparation. 
/ 2) Estimate of amount of time such work might reasonably be ex- 
pected to require of the pupil. 
3) Extracurricular activities. 
Pupil. 
1) Amount of time required for work assigned. 
2) Amount of time at his disposal for out-of-class work. 
3) Opinion on amount of work assigned. 
4) Extra-class activities. 


8. Methods of Work. 

a. Pupil. 
1) Does he plan his work so as to apportion his time effectively? 
2) Does he plan it at all? 
3) Does he attempt, with his available time as a basis, so to use 

his time that he can cover the maximum amount of work? 

4) Does he have a mastery of study technique? 

b. Parent(s). 
1) Amount of time actually at disposal of pupil for out-of-class work. 
2) Pupil’s utilization of this time. 
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ng 9. Associates. 
be a. Pupil. 
nd 


1) Closest and most frequent associates. 1} 
2) Effect, if any, of these upon the efficient use of study time. 
3) Amount of out-of-school time spent with: 

a) Those helpful in out-of-class program. 

b) Those not helpful in this program. 1 


4) Out-of-class activities other than study. 
b. Parent(s). 
1) Amount of available study time spent with associates. i 
‘ a) In activities contributing to efficient study. i 
b) In other activities. i 

a 2) Opinion on generally helpful or detrimental effects of associates 
as to: i 
a a) Study habits. } 


6) General moral (ethic) status. 
che 3) Known activities of pupil and his associates other than study. 
c. Individuals outside the family. 
1) Observed amount of time spent by pupil with associates, not 


in study. 
2) Character of activities. 
on. 3) Opinion of influence of associates on pupil. 
eX- d. Associates. 


1) Possibility of use of part of time in direct aid to better study- 
activities of pupil (especially if the associates are also pupils). 


10. Attitude of Pupil Toward Work; Interests, Ambitions. 
a. Pupil. 
1) Expressed amount or direction of interest. (| 
2) Reasons for lack of interest. 
3) Areas of interest. 
a) In school. 
b) Out of school. 
b. Parent(s). 
1) Observed attitude of pupil toward: 
use a) School work in general. 
b) Specific subject divisions. 
c) Home study (as compared with classroom study). 
c. Associates. 
rk. | 1) Interest of pupil in school work. 
2) Interest of pupil in other activities. 
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In preparing an interview from which helpful information is 
sought and expected, it is of value to make a written list of the ques- 
tions to which answers are desired. This procedure clarifies the prob- 
lem in the mind of the interviewer, renders less likely the omission 
of important details, and furnishes a record for later analysis and in- 
terpretation which is more adequate with respect to both content and 
arrangement. [9 ]* However, such a prepared list should be inclusive 
but not exclusive. It should include questions on which information 
is required, but should not exclude any relevant matter which comes 
to the interviewer’s mind during the conversation. Adherence to a 
memorized or stilted list of questions in an interview is ineffectual or 
even detrimental. The flexibility and adaptability of the interview 
should be preserved, as these are two of the characteristics of an in- 
terview which render it valuable as a research method. 

Another important item for consideration in planning for an inter- 
view concerning the study habits of the pupil is the place where the 
interview is to be held. In the present literature on the conduct of 
interviews there are conflicting opinions on this question, and some of 
the reasons given for not holding interviews in certain places do not 
hold for the study-habit information interview. The choice of place 
will vary with the identity of the person to be interviewed and the 
kind of information sought. Another factor affecting the choice of 
place is the attitude of the person to be interviewed toward partici- 
pation, when he is someone other than the pupil himself. If the inter- 
viewee is a willing participant, and if the information sought is not 
such as to require a special setting (such as the home) for greatest 
adequacy, the interview may be held in the school building, in some 
attractive office or room, especially if the person is somewhat familiar 
with the school surroundings. When, however, the one to be inter- 
viewed is reluctant or negligent as to participation in the interview, 
or when the information sought is of such a nature as to be enriched 
by some pertinent setting, the interviewer will usually find the efficacy 
of the results well worth the time and effort required to hold the 
interview elsewhere than in the school building. For instance, in- 
formation with respect to home background, conditions for study at 
home, or, perhaps, associates, might well be more meaningful if ob- 
tained in the pupil’s home surroundings. On the other hand, it is 

* Numbers within brackets refer to certain of the references in the Bibliography, pages 491-92. 
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quite conceivable that in some cases a home interview would be al- 
most an impossibility. The circumstances of each case will affect the 
decision regarding place, but the question should receive intelligent 
consideration when the interview is being planned. 

If the interview is to be held in the school building, it is of major 
importance that arrangements be made for freedom from interrup- 
tion. A home interview may or may not require the same caution, 
depending upon what aspects of home conditions the interviewer de- 
sires to observe. But in the case that the person to be interviewed 
has come to the school building, it is an economy of time, attention, 
and effort to insure in advance a private and quiet conference. [4] 


Ill 


Some pre-thought should be given, also, to the conduct of the in- 
terview, especially to the general tenor the interviewer wishes to sus- 
tain. The details of the interview frequently must be decided as the 
conversation progresses, but the matter of conditioning the attitude 
of the person interviewed so as to insure his efficient codperation 
should receive consideration in the pre-interview planning. 

There is a fairly adequate amount of literature on the actual con- 
duct of personal interviews as relating to employment, marketing, 
news reporting, social case work, and some other fields of activity 
in which the interview has come to be recognized as one method of 
investigation. However, the material is scattered, is by no means 
exhaustive even as to general principles, and important points peculiar 
to a study-habit inquiry are, quite naturally, omitted. The collection, 
repetition, and direction toward the present problem of some of the 
rules or suggestions should be helpful in increasing the value of the 
interview in a study investigation. The greatest stress is laid, re- 
gardless of the type or purpose of the interview, upon putting the 
interviewee at ease—establishing rapport—before beginning the in- 
terview, the “conversation with a purpose.” [1 and 5] This is based 
upon sound psychological principles and upon the evidence of ex- 
perience. The interviewer should remember that an attitude involv- 
ing varying degrees of alertness and defense is aroused by meeting 
the unfamiliar and by anticipation of criticism. This attitude, if it 
persists, is not conducive to the best results from the interview in 
either information or coéperation, and it should be resolved into an 
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attitude of readiness to participate before taking up the basic matter 
of the interview. The exact method of accomplishing this must de- 
pend, necessarily, upon circumstances and the ability of the inter- 
viewer to adapt himself to them or to manipulate them to his pur- 
poses. Sometimes a parent coming into a school office is quickly put 
at ease by a brief but sincerely cordial greeting; others find their poise 
more quickly by receiving simply a friendly smile accompanied by a re- 
quest to be seated a moment while the school representative signs a 
letter or does some other brief task, thus giving the visitor time to 
look about the room and to become oriented. 

The situation is somewhat different if the interviewer calls at the 
home of the other participant, as the one to be interviewed is upon his 
own ground where “his home is his castle” and the interviewer may 
be a more or less unwelcome guest. If the interview is being held by 
appointment (which is usually, but not always, preferable), the intro- 
duction is more easily accomplished than if no appointment has been 
made. The most important matter, then, is for the interviewer to 
convince the host or hostess, by his manner, of his friendly attitude 
toward the family and the pupil, regardless of what misdemeanor or 
lack of efficiency on the part of the pupil has instigated the request 
for the interview. This can best be done by his first remark, which 
again must depend upon circumstances and the adaptiveness to them 
of the interviewer. If the call is not by appointment, but is un- 
expected, the visitor must be even more alert to his surroundings and 
more tactful in his initial greeting. An example or two of actual 
interview situations, and the successful way in which the introduction 
was made by the visiting interviewer, may illustrate this point. 


An unexpected woman visitor to the home of a truant Italian boy was ad- 
mitted to the house by the mother, who spoke no English but indicated that the 
visitor was to be seated. A few moments later the father, who spoke some 
English, came through the hall to the door of the room and, with the dress 
and manner of a mountain bandit and with arms akimbo, growled out to his 
wife in a deep ugly voice, “What does sHE want?” The visitor anticipated 
any reply the mother might have made by quickly and smilingly remarking, 
looking straight at the man, “This must be Ralph’s father! He looks like him.” 
It was partly luck, but entirely fortunate, that this was just the proper thing 
to say, as Ralph was the father’s favorite child, and anyone speaking in a 
friendly tone of Ralph immediately gained access to the father’s attention. 
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At another time, when the visitor called by appointment at a house she was 
met at the door by a suspicious and defensive mother who knew that somehow 
her boy was being criticized. A glance at three small children on the floor 
of the room gave the visitor her clue in this case, and she remarked, “I am 
so glad you let me come here to talk with you about Patsy. It would have 
bothered you, wouldn’t it, to have come to the school?” A look of relief 
came to the mother’s face at the consideration expressed by the visitor, and she 
was soon ready to talk with her about Patsy and his troubles. 


These particular situations might, or might not, be duplicated, but 
they are suggestive of the variety of situations an interviewer will 
meet, and the way these were met is illustrative of the application of 
fundamental principles with which any visiting interviewer should be 
familiar. [6] 

Throughout the interview itself, the attitude of the interviewer 
should be that of participation in a mutual search for means of assist- 
ing the pupil to develop more efficient study habits. If the interviewee 
has been wisely selected, he will have something of direct value to con- 
tribute toward the solution of the problem, but even if he does not, he 
should still be given the opportunity to contribute something that he 
believes to be pertinent and helpful. The interviewer should, of 
course, be ready with concrete suggestions also, but as much assist- 
ance as possible should be drawn from the one being interviewed by 
a consistently courteous and inquiring attitude on the part of the in- 
terviewer. To be sure, this attitude is not always easy to maintain 
when dealing with parents or others who, from lack of education, 
or intelligence, or familiarity with school people and procedures, or 
facility with the use of the language, have difficulty in comprehending 
the necessity and the importance of efficient study habits and condi- 
tions conducive to these. But it is impossible to over-stress the neces- 
sity for the possession and the maintenance of such an attitude in the 
interviewer, not only in the interest of a successful outcome to that 
particular interview, but also for the establishment of a more intelli- 
gent, enlightened, and sympathetic attitude on the part of the parents 
toward other school questions which may come to their attention later. 

Important in the establishment and maintenance of friendly, co- 
operative feeling between the participants in the interview is cer- 
tainty that all statements and inquiries are so worded as to be per- 
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fectly clear, and that they are understood. This is especially true when 
talking with individuals who do not have a ready command of the 
interviewer's language. In such a case much confusion is caused by lit- 
eral translations of idiomatic phrases, and the interviewer should be 
alert to note any appearance of puzzlement on the part of the other 
participant, and should quickly reword the sentence in some way which 
will increase its clarity. It is beneficial, although not strictly neces- 
sary, for the interviewer to have a working conversational knowledge 
of the native language of the foreign-born parent or other individual. 
It is equally important for him to be familiar with the local or 
provincial vocabulary of the pupil’s community, when English is the 
basic language used. If both participants are ‘talking the same lan- 
guage,” understanding is much more easily achieved. 

Existing discussions of the interview differ widely with respect to 
the value or the dangers of “putting yourself in the other’s place,” 
depending upon the type and purpose of the particular interview 
each is considering. In an interview looking toward the improve- 
ment of a pupil’s study habits, it is of great importance that the in- 
terviewer be able to get the point of view of the other participant as 
regards his interest in and attitude toward the pupil, and especially 
as regards those matters which may involve a change or modification 
of some of the home habits of the parents, the pupil, or the family. 


IV 


Another question of the technique of the interview upon which 
there is much divided opinion is that of the actual recording of ob- 
tained information. That is, whether to make the recording an im- 
mediate or a deferred part of the interview. The degree of rapport 
established between the participants, the degree of the understanding 
of the purposes of the interview, the nature of the information im- 
parted, will all affect the desirability of an immediate overt recording 
of the data. Decision with respect to these points must of necessity 
be made by the interviewer at the time, in the light of the immediate 
circumstances. Dates and numbers, however, should be recorded at 
once when mentioned, although it can be done without ostentation. 
Other information of a more narrative character can be delayed in 
those cases where a written record would cause emotional disturbance 
and a reluctance to continue on the part of the person interviewed. 
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If a written notation has been made of the desired information, and 
this can be placed inconspicuously but conveniently near the inter- 
viewer, it is probable that enough notes can be made on it to provide 
the material for expansion of the record at the close of the interview. 
If the record cannot be made during the interview, it should be made 
immediately afterward while the entire conversation is fresh in the 
mind of the interviewer. 

Interviewers can also improve their technique by a post-analysis of 
some interviews in which they have sensed some outstandingly for- 
tunate or unfortunate procedure, as judged by the reactions of the 
other participant. Unprecedented situations are constantly arising 
in school interviews as in others, and although the same situation may 
not occur again with a particular interviewer, he can strengthen his 
procedure by clarifying in his own mind the principles of psychology 
and sociology involved. 


Vv 


For those who desire to read more widely in the available literature 
on the principles and techniques of interviewing, either general or as 
applied to specific fields, some references can be found in the selected, 
annotated bibliography appended. As additions are constantly be- 
ing made to this literature, the following list of library subject head- 
ings under which pertinent material is now to be found may be of fur- 
ther suggestive assistance. 


Employment Management Social Research 
Interviewing Social Work 
Journalism Social Work: Case Work 
Newspaper Ethics Social Workers 
Reports and Reporting Teachers 
Social Education Visiting Teachers 

Social Reform 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1. Brscuam, W. V. D. and Moors, B. V. How to Interview. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1931. 
Excellent on general principles, especially: 
Preface (general discussion of interviewing); Chap. I, “Some Doubts about 
Interviewing”; Chap. III, “Learning How to Interview,” sections 8, 10, 14, 
16-18, 21-24, 26-29, 31, 32, 35, 41, 46-48. (Brief paragraphs treating of aspects 
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10. 


. Eprrorrat. “An Interview.’ 


of interviewing especially appropriate to this study); Chap. VII, “The Inter- 
view in Social Case Work” (Select pertinent paragraphs) ; Bibliography, anno- 
tated, topically arranged, pp. 269-307. 


. Bocarnus, E. S. “Methods of Interviewing.” Journal of Applied Sociology, 


Vol. LX, pp. 457-67, July-August 1925. 
Descriptive of types of interviews applicable to various professions. 


. Bocarpus, E. §. “The Social Research Interview.” Journal of Applied 


Sociology, Vol. X, pp. 69-82, September-October 1925. 


General principles of interviewing applied to social case work. 


. Bristey, Mary S. “An Attempt to Articulate Processes.” Family, Vol V, 


pp. 157-61, October 1924. 
Based on social case work; emphasizes necessity for ease, poise, respect. 


. Brapiey. “Interviews, Interviewers, and Interviewing.” Family, 


Vol. VI, pp. 86-90, May 1925. 
Permits the thesis that an interview involves at least two people, each an entity. 


Family, Vol. V1, p. 303, February 1926. 
First few paragraphs illustrate the use of obvious and material factors in the 
environment for the easy opening of the conversation. 


. Lyrron, Maset C. “The Art of Interviewing.” Proceedings of the Na- 


tional Education Association, 1929, pp. 371-76. 
Discusses the principles underlying a dean’s interview with students. 


. Moore, Bruce V. The Personal Interview. Personnel Research Founda- 


tion, 1928 (29 West 39th Street, New York City). 
Bibliography, annotated. 


. Myrick, Heren L. “Psychological Processes in Interviewing.” Family, 


Vol. VII, pp. 25-26, March 1926. 
Includes an outline for recording and analyzing interviews. (Suggestive, but 
requires revision and adaptation for use in study-problem interviews.) 


StrRaNG, RutH. The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
Part III, Chap. XII, pp. 113-14, “The Technique of the Case Study”; Part 


III, Chap. XIII, pp. 141-67, “The Interview in Personnel Work.” Includes 
some “Don'ts” for interviewers. 


This is the fifth of a second series of articles on directing study. 
The first article, “Supplementary Bibliography on Study,” 
appeared in March 1932. 
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A JOURNALIST LOOKS AT EDUCATION* 


By FRED CHARLES 
Chief Editorial Writer, Buffalo Times 


PECULIARITY of the human species is that it will accept the 

latest mechanical device without question but will resist, often 
to the death, a new or unfamiliar religious, political, or philosophical 
concept. 

It is not unusual to find a man who has surrounded himself with 
motors, push buttons, cash registers, adding machines, in the belief 
that these things place him at the front of the procession of progress, 
resisting with blind fury a proposal to adopt city manager form of 
government. Such a man will take great pride in the fact that he 
speaks the newest language of the newest science. Dictionaries can 
hardly be printed fast enough to keep him abreast of superheterodyne, 
vitamins, and aerodynamics. But when he speaks of matters moral, 
social, or political he tends to express himself in old terms, if not, 
indeed, in catchwords and shibboleths. He talks of the “eternal 
verities,”” of the “founding fathers,” of “rugged individualism.” 

What I am trying to say, perhaps inadequately, is that while we 
find the airplane none too fast for our physical natures, our mental 
life is content to jog along in the old stagecoach. 

But despite the resistance to change of which we are all conscious, 
change does indeed take place. For the fact is that we have lost our 
faith in many of the old shibboleths, even though we go on repeating 
them. We are not content to lag more than two hundred years behind 
the logic of events, and in this is hope for all but the incurably im- 
patient. For instance, we are becoming increasingly disturbed about 
the breakdown of local governments. In my home county in New 
York State we see this dissatisfaction as expressed against the county. 
County government in New York State just about as we know it now 
was instituted in 1664 by the Duke of York, afterwards James II 

* A lecture given at Teachers College in Education 200E—Education and Public Opinion, Win- 
ter Session, 1933. 
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of England, when the Dutch surrendered New Amsterdam to the 
English. The Duke of York’s laws provided for the present set-up 
of sheriff, clerk, courts, assessors, and so on, and we retain the old 
forms regardless of the fact that the sheriff, for instance, instead of 
being the chief law enforcement officer of the county, as he was 
originally intended to be, has become nothing more than the boss 
process server of the county, drawing munificent fees while under- 
paid hirelings do the work. This we are coming to question and 
are in process now of correcting. If we do succeed in correcting it by 
way of a constitutional amendment we shall probably pour county and 
local government into new forms which will, in turn, last another 
two hundred years and come to be known as safe and sane, identified 
with the wisdom of the founding fathers, and anyone who two hun- 
dred years from now seeks to change those forms will be considered a 
dangerous radical. And so it goes. 


I 


Take the matter of rugged individualism. This country was founded, 
I suppose, more firmly upon the doctrine of laissez faire than upon 
any other. We professed to believe in democracy, in the rule of the 
majority, but we believed more strongly in the right of every in- 
dividual to enrich himself by his own talents if he could, without let 
or hindrance from the state or from his neighbors. 

And yet I think the conclusion is tenable that we never really be- 
lieved in the theory to which for one hundred sixty years we have paid 
such devout lip service. For no sooner was the new government 
established than we began to ameliorate the rigors of individualism. 
We have tended to abandon individualism and to go over progres- 
sively to a socialization of American life. 

If we had really believed in rugged individualism there would not 
be in this country workmen’s compensation laws, or pure food laws, 
or mothers’ pensions, or an interstate commerce commission. I think 
it safe to say that all the legislation ground out by Congress and the 
several state legislatures falls into two classes: the first is designed 
to restrict the liberty of the individual and so to bring about a redis- 
tribution of wealth; the second is designed to create special privileges 
for favored groups and individuals. The legislative conflict is essen- 
tially between those two points of view. 
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But, on the whole, the forces of privilege are losing and we are 
moving toward the collective state. 

Take a simple matter like the public health service. Mrs. Frances 
M. Trollope, mother of Anthony, who emigrated to America in 1830 
and lived two years in the rising frontier city of Cincinnati, reported 
in disgust the absence of any sanitary facilities. Garbage was thrown 
into the streets and roving hogs fed upon it. The connection between 
community sanitation and community health was not distinctly recog- 
nized at that time, but when an epidemic developed, the individual 
could flee from it. Now we see that flight can be the refuge only of 
the favored few and that no matter how desperately the individual 
may flee, the germs of disease can follow after. So we come to the 
acceptance of a new point of view—that by proper sewage disposal 
and sanitary engineering, we can eliminate the dangers of epidemics 
and that it is better to do it at whatever cost than to rely upon the 
doubtful expedient of flight. 

Our progress in socializing the life of cities has moved with a 
rapidity that would have astonished our pioneer ancestors who lived 
in the squalid communities of even one hundred years ago. 

We began, of course, by socializing police protection, to which we 
added fire protection. Year by year we have extended the list of these 
socialized services: street lighting, sanitation, free public elementary 
education, licensing of certain individual businesses, regulations with 
respect to buildings, high schools, water, public charity, public 
libraries, public hospitals, bacteriological laboratories, and finally such 
radical departures as public parks, playgrounds, forestry, public 
baths, and school lunches. 

Public services are always under fire, especially in a depression, 
on the ground of extravagance, but a peculiarity of the attacks is 
that those who make them are always willing to accept any social 
community service if it has been long enough established. The new 
things are suspect. The old things are approved. For instance, no- 
body, so far as I know, is suggesting the abolition of the police de- 
partment. Nobody wants to resurrect rugged individualism in 
fighting fires. Nobody wants to scrap the public sewers and return 
to the old scheme of individual sewage disposal. In my city the tax- 
payers who had clamored loudest for economy were the first to 
protest when the city proposed to save some money by requiring 
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citizens to roll their own garbage and refuse cans out to the curb, 
The services most recently added are the services under attack. The 
public bath is denounced as wasteful of the taxpayers’ money. School 
lunches would be discontinued, and perhaps free textbooks. The 
parks would be neglected. And so on. 


II 


The public schools present an analogous picture. The first subjects 
in the curriculum were penmanship, ciphering, and reading. To these 
have been added, in about this order: grammar, history, geography, 
literature, physiology, algebra, foreign languages, drawing, music, 
home economics, manual arts, physical education, hygiene, supervised 
study, intelligence testing, departmentalization. 

Everybody who wants to curtail school expenditures proposes that 
we go backward, never forward. He will follow this line of increas- 
ing complexity in school activities backward until he finds a place 
where he can say, “Up to this point we have the essentials. Anything 
beyond that is a fad or a frill.” The difficulty is that scarcely any 
two will agree on the stopping place. One will want to hold fast 
at physiology, another will press back to what he calls the three R’s. 
Generally, any departure in education less than twenty years old is 
a fad or a frill. Anything older than twenty years is an essential. 
So far as I know, there is no other test. 

Now, a good deal of confusion arises from the fact that nobody 
knows exactly what education is. The professional educator is pre- 
sumed to know, but since there is some difference of opinion among 
educators, there is opportunity for the critic to accept an authority to 
his own liking. Some disagreement grows out of geographical dif- 
ferences. What may seem to be essential in an Alabama village 
seems less than essential in New York City. 

The fact, of course, is that nobody knows exactly what education 
is or ought to be. Definitions are conditioned by perspective, by 
knowledge, by upbringing, and by geographical and economic 
situations. 

If we were to aim at a generalization of large acceptance, we 
would say that education is the attempt to condition the child for 
citizenship by means of the environment. 

Obviously what may be considered acceptable citizenship in one age 
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or place may not be considered adequate in another age or place. And 
so we arrive at what I believe to be the essential truth of the whole 
matter when I say that education is an experiment. If we will be 
content to consider education as an experiment primarily, we may 
avoid a good deal of confusion. 

It is true, I think, that in this experimental business of conditioning 
the future citizen, we have not made a great deal of progress. 
Though it seems safe to say that we have made more progress in 
the last twenty years than in the previous two thousand. 

We know a great deal more than we used to know about children, 
about their motivation, about how their minds work. We seem to be 
upon the threshold of important discoveries that will give us aid 
of incalculable value in solving many of our social problems. 

We know, for instance, the importance of early impressions. We 
know that the attitudes and aptitudes inculcated in a child of ten or 
less may condition his entire life. We know that certain antisocial 
instincts can be acquired before the age of ten that may wreck a 
life. We know that a child who develops habits of chronic truancy 
has taken the first long step toward the house of correction and from 
there to the reformatory and the prison. And we know, moreover, 
some of the reasons why a child may slip into chronic truancy. We 
know, for example, that a child who is improperly adjusted in school, 
who is given tasks beyond his capacity, who is punished, perhaps in 
very subtle ways, such as the withholding of recognition, may acquire 
so great a distaste for school that punishment for truancy is far pref- 
erable to the humiliation of attending school. 

We know that success breeds success, that failure breeds failure. 
We know that the drive for recognition is among the strongest of 
human instincts, and that when recognition is withheld failure may 
succeed failure. And from this we reason toward the necessity of 
a diversified school program that at some point will engage the in- 
terest of the child and lead him into success instead of failure, even 
though that success be upon a low plane. It is better for a boy to 
succeed at a simple woodworking project than to fail at Greek. 

We are also beginning to appreciate the limitations of the teacher. 
We know, for example, that the tendency of the modern board of 
education is to choose teachers from one stratum of society, and 
that these teachers are pretty sure to reflect a uniform point of view 
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regarding morals and manners. We know that there is a strong 
tendency upon the part of the teacher to bestow marks in recognition 
of approved conduct, as well as for definite scholastic achievement, 
Teachers prefer children who keep their hands clean to the ragged 
and dirty, and must practice restraint to keep from rewarding clean, 
socially acceptable, dull children with high marks at the expense of 
the dirty, socially unacceptable, and brilliant. 


Ill 


Armed with this knowledge of the child and his nature and of the 
teacher and his limitations, we are prepared to create a new school 
better than we have known before. But that better school can be 
attained only through experimentation. In that experimentation we 
shall not go back to the three R’s. We shall not go back to anything. 
Rather we shall go forward by introducing still more material into 
the curriculum and by introducing new methods. We shall probably 
keep all that we have in the curriculum, and we shall add to it until 
it includes every phase of life so that it may engage the interest and 
excite the achievement of the last remaining boy in the class. 

To the taxpayer who urges the schools to go back to the three R’s 
schools have a right to say, ““When you go back to the wood-burning 
stove, when you tear out your electric lights and go back to the .coal- 
oil lamp, when you rip out your telephone, resurrect your horse and 
buggy and scrap your automobile, when you junk your cash register 
and your adding machine, then we will go back to the three R’s, and 
not until then.” For one is as absurd and as impossible as the other. 

We live in a complex industrial civilization which our forefathers 


could not foresee. Their guidance proved to be as inadequate in. 


business or politics or religion as it has proved inadequate in the 
schools. We may prefer on sentimental or even material grounds the 
simple social and economic patterns of pioneer days. But we cannot 
resurrect them. 

The school is an experiment, and by the grace of God it will re- 
main always an experiment. There is no perfect education any more 
than there is a perfect philosophy or a perfect state. Partly that is 
due to our limitations and partly to the shifting scene. For we must 
remember that the children we are teaching to-day are the citizens of 
to-morrow, and who can know what the morrow will bring forth? 
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If we were born twenty or thirty years ago, our parents and 
teachers labored to prepare us for living, not in the world as we 
know it now, but in the world as they then knew it. They did not 
foresee the airplane or the automobile or the radio, or jazz or pro- 
hibition or repeal, easy divorce, the transfer of the home from the 
ample village or farmhouse to the cramped city-flat. They could not 
foresee the kind of world in which we have had to live, any more 
than we can foresee the kind of world in which our children will have 
to live twenty years from now. The world changes, has always 
changed, and always will change. And the implication of this for 
education, it seems to me, is that the first essential is to prepare the 
future citizen for the acceptance of inevitable change, whatever else 
we may be able to do for him. 

When I was a boy no woman would have ventured onto the street 
with a dress that came to less than her instep in length. I lived to 
see the day when no woman would have dared to venture on the 
street with a dress that came below the knees. I was brought up to 
believe that women who used rouge were bad women, and that women 
who smoked cigarets were lost souls. I was taught that no nice girl 
would permit a boy to kiss her until they were engaged, that it was 
immoral for a girl to accompany a young man on a buggy ride on 
Sunday afternoon without a chaperon, that one drink of whisky 
led inevitably to another until delirium tremens and death claimed 
the victim. So you can imagine how great an adaptation I have had 
to make in my mature years to the changing morality. 

And the adaptation I have had to make to the changing religious, 
economic, and political scene has been no less marked. 

What chance have we, therefore, in bringing up a new generation 
to adapt itself to life as it may be twenty or thirty years from now, 
when all of us here will seem worse than old-fashioned, out-moded, 
and mid-Victorian twenty years from now? 


IV 


So I say that education is an experiment and must remain an experi- 
ment. Only by painstaking research can we hope to condition the 
oncoming generation for a satisfactory life in the mysterious but 
unavoidable future. Now, every major industry recognizes the im- 
portance of experimentation and research. I am told that the great 
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power companies and the great steel companies spend unlimited sums 
in employing skilled scientists to research their problems in produc. 
tion and marketing. But it is anomalous that some of those who 
are most generous in subsidizing research and experimentation for 
the sake of private profit are most opposed to similar research and 
experimentation upon the part of the schools when the stake is noth. 
ing short of civilization and the alternative is barbarism. 

I am not one who contends that the schools should be exempt from 
reasonable economies. I do not contend that every penny spent for 
schools is wisely spent, that there is no waste and no inefficiency. But 
I do contend that even when we have eliminated the last vestiges of 
waste and graft we shall probably find that we need a great deal 
more money for education, rather than less. This business of con- 
ditioning the young for living among the complexities of the world 
as they will probably exist thirty years hence remains our most im- 
portant business, more important than it ever was before for the 
reason that the home and the farm and the apprentice system, which 
once did the task, have disappeared as important factors in the 
process. 

Whoever argues for retrenchment in public expenditures must be 
prepared to show, I think, that those who would save money by 
lower taxes would spend the money saved to greater social advantage 
than the state. I do not think that has been shown. I do not think 
it quite clear, for instance, that the money which a financier saved 
by the avoidance of his income tax did more good in the long run 
than it would have done if it had been collected by the government 
and spent for feeding the unemployed. It may be assumed that money 
which we do not collect in taxes will be spent for enlarging factories 
and for private yachts and champagne. I am not convinced that 
such expenditures are more socially valuable than expenditures for 
parks, playgrounds, and teaching music appreciation. 

It may be argued that the tax burden is improperly distributed, 
that it rests too lightly upon some, too heavily upon others. I agree. 
I doubt the morality or the wisdom of taxing a poor man’s home into 
foreclosure. But I also doubt the justice of an arrangement under 
which a millionaire can escape any tax. But the argument here is for 
a different system of taxation, not necessarily for lower public 
expenditures. 
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This is a rich country. It has been richer at times, but it is still 
rich, potentially beyond the dreams of avarice. Nobody can seriously 
doubt that American ingenuity, labor, land, mines, and forests are 
capable of producing everything we need for an abundant life. That 
they have not done it is not the fault of nature but of man’s adapta- 
tion to nature. 

When I am told that we haven’t enough money to support a rea- 
sonable program of education I am reminded of my early experiences 
as a newspaper reporter when I often found my best column efforts 
whittled by the editor to a cramped paragraph or two. If I protested 
this treatment I was told that there wasn’t space enough to go around. 
But I observed that there was always enough space for what the 
editor wanted to print. A newspaper page is eight columns wide 
and twenty-one inches deep and it never varies. And when the editor 
told me he didn’t have enough space for my contribution what he 
really meant was that he preferred to use the space available for 
something else. 

Similarly, America has enough, or can create enough, wealth. The 
only argument is over what we are going to use that wealth for. We 
can spend it for champagne, or moving pictures, or chewing gum, or 
beefsteak, or schools. Maybe we can spend it for all of these things 
at once. But if we must choose, I cast my vote for the life of 
the spirit instead of for chewing gum; for schools rather than 
for champagne. 
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New Studies in Education 


RESISTANT BEHAVIOR OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN* 


HIS study is an investigation of re- 

sistant behavior of preschool chil- 
dren toward other persons and of the 
immediate causes, types of response, and 
general situations surrounding resist- 
ance. It is the first study to present data 
regarding the resistance of children to 
other children and to compare this be- 
havior with resistance to adults. 

Three methods were used, each of 
them being based upon the child’s nurs- 
ery school experience. The first was 
that of controlled observation during 
free play; the second, the analysis of the 
stenographic reports of the language of 
each child during two days; the third, 
the analysis of the stenographic reports 
of the intelligence test situation. The 
subjects were thirty-six children attend- 
ing the nursery school of the Child De- 
velopment Institute, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Their ages ranged 
from nineteen to forty-nine months. 

The observation records included data 
on acquiescence and on aggression in ad- 
dition to data on resistance. 

The three techniques used may be con- 
sidered reliable, since the median agree- 
ment between observers was 95 per cent. 
The agreement as to whether or not re- 
sistance or acquiescence occurred was 
99.4 per cent. The consistency of the 


- sistance as two-year-olds. 


data and of the children’s resistant be- 
havior is indicated by a Pearson coeffi- 
cient of correlation between the odd- 
numbered records and the even-num- 
bered records of .74. 


FINDINGS 


The children resisted other children 
much more than they did adults and 
were far more acquiescent toward 
adults than they were toward children. 
The peak of resistance in all phases of 
the techniques, with the exception of the 
language records, occurred within two 
months of the third birthday. Language 
resistance had its highest peak among the 
oldest children but had a secondary peak 
at thirty-six to thirty-eight months. The 
peak for acquiescence occurred two 
months earlier than did the peak for 
resistance. 

Three-year-olds had approximately 
twice as many instances of recorded re- 
In acquies- 
cence, the two groups were about equal. 
Whether the children were indoors or 
outdoors and whether they were having 
free play or routine activities had a neg- 
ligible effect upon the amount of resist- 
ance recorded. 

Most of the correlations between dif- 
ferent aspects ‘of the study were positive 


* By Rota Kennepy Came, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Child Develop- 
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but low. The only negative correlations 
were those obtained when comparing the 
results of the intelligence test records 
with the results of the other techniques. 
No significant relationship was found be- 
tween chronological age or I.Q. and re- 
sistance, acquiescence, or aggression. No 
significant sex differences were found, 
although the boys tended to be more 
resistant, acquiescent, and aggressive 
than the girls. This tendency was 
strongest in aggression, where the differ- 
ence was high enough to approach being 
significant. Definite individual differ- 
ences were found, both with regard to 
the number of instances of each type of 
behavior and to techniques of resistance. 

Resistance was defined as failure to 
comply with a suggestion, or as an ex- 
pression of refusal to a person by means 
of physical or vocal reactions. 


Resistance to people may be classified 
as active resistance followed by change 
of occupation, active resistance followed 
by continuation of occupation, semi-pas- 
sive resistance, and non-acquiescence. 

Often resistance is a child’s method of 
attempting to adjust to a situation when 
he lacks sufficient language ability to ex- 
plain his attitude or his reason for wish- 
ing to postpone a suggested activity. Fur- 
thermore, resistance of some type is a 
necessary means of maintaining a bal- 
ance between one’s personal needs and 
the needs of society. The person who 
never resists may easily become a com- 
pletely submerged personality. It seems 
likely that a child’s resistant, acquiescent, 
or aggressive behavior is influenced to a 
greater extent by his general activity 
than by any particularly dominant per- 
sonality trait. 


PROMOTIONAL PLANS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL* 


HE necessity for adjusting the pro- 

gram of the high school to the rate 
of progress of pupils of varying abilities 
leads to the use of some plan of promo- 
tion in schools. Of the many varieties of 
promotional plans in existence, those 
commonly referred to as the annual and 
semi-annual are the most frequently 
used. The purpose of this study was to 
discover, describe, and compare the ef- 
fects of the annual and semi-annual pro- 
motional plans as evidenced by the 
conditions and practices which obtain 
under each plan as administered in pub- 
lic secondary schools in the United 
States. Evidence with respect to the 
conditions and practices was obtained 


(a) through the returns from a ques- 
tionnaire answered by 424 schools in 43 
states and the District of Columbia; (4) 
through a study of the three-year school 
records of a representative sample of 
1,050 students in 14 schools, half of 
which were operating under each of the 
two promotional plans; and (c) through 
personal inspection of schools with ex- 
traordinary promotional practices. 


FINDINGS 


In so far as the data obtained may be 
depended upon to reflect typical condi- 
: tions and practices under the two types 
of promotional plans, the following sum- 
marized statements may be made: 


* By Wit Frencn, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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1. Concerning the Work of the 
Teacher. In the annual promotional 
type of school, there is greater continuity 
in teacher-pupil relationships, in the 
teacher’s program of teaching and with 
her homeroom group. Teachers under 
annual promotion commonly spend less 
time per year in registering pupils. The 
teacher-pupil ratio tends to vary more in 
proportion to size of school than to type 
of promotional plan. Very small schools 
using the semi-annual promotional plan 
have significantly smaller classes, espe- 
cially in those subjects regularly offered 
during the junior and senior years. Ob- 
viously this tends to increase instruc- 
tional costs. 

2. Concerning Registration and Some 
Other Administrative Practices. When 
principals are asked under which of the 
two promotional plans eighteen admin- 
istrative duties are most easily and effec- 
tively discharged, each group of principals 
tends to vote in favor of its present pro- 
motional plan, except that each group 
believes that the other plan of promo- 
tion would aid more in “adjusting the 
work to the pupils of lower and higher 
levels of ability” and in “grouping pupils 
according to ability.” This tacit admis- 
sion of the inadequacy of each promo- 
tional plan is a heavy indictment of each 
by its exponents. 

3. Concerning the Mid-Year Entering 
and Graduating Groups. The program 
of studies offered to students who enter 
the semi-annual promotional school at 
mid-year ‘is reduced below what is of- 
fered to the group entering the same 
school in the fall of the year. A larger 
percentage of the mid-year-entering class 
than of the fall-entering class withdraws 
during the first semester under either 
type of promotion. Classes graduating at 
mid-year do not ordinarily receive the 


same amount of recognition as is ac- 
corded spring-graduating classes. There 
is less articulation between mid-year 
graduation and college entrance than be- 
tween spring graduation and college en- 
trance; in fact, many colleges refuse 
mid-year entrance into their freshman 
classes. This inarticulation, together 
with the fact that mid-year graduation 
as administered is less socially desirable, 
probably accounts for a larger reénroll- 
ment as postgraduates by mid-year grad- 
uates than by spring graduates. 

4. Concerning the Progress of Pupils, 
The three-year record of the progress of 
350 fall entries in seven annual promo- 
tional schools when compared with a like 
number of entries in each of the two 
yearly entering classes under semi-annual 
promotional plan in seven schools does 
not show that the type of promotional 
plan makes much difference in pupil 
progress if the time of withdrawal, the 
amount of withdrawal, the time of grad- 
uation, the amount of graduation, and the 
amount of credit earned by withdrawals 
or by graduates are valid criteria of 
progress. 


CONCLUSIONS 


That the quality of administration which 
a school enjoys apparently makes a 
greater difference in the degree to which 
the abilities of pupils are adjusted than 
the use of a given type of promotional 
plan is evidenced by the fact that a few 
schools under each plan make these ad- 
justments and most schools under either 
plan apparently do not do so. In the 
very small high school, the administra- 
tion of the semi-annual promotional plan 
is apparently difficult and uneconomical. 
The mid-year groups in many semi-an- 
nual promotional schools might be called 
underprivileged groups, since less adjust- 
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ment is commonly made to their needs 
than to those of fall-entering students. 
Semi-annual promotion is generally sim- 
ply an annual promotion at the middle of 
the school year instead of at the end of 
it. Semi-annual promotion, although in- 
troduced as an improvement on the an- 
nual promotional plan as administered, 


therefore does not provide, of itself, 
much if any improvement over the 
former method. Both promotional plans 
are mass techniques which must be 
largely supplemented if not entirely re- 
placed by schools which are seeking bet- 
ter to adjust their programs to the 
individual differences of pupils. 


THE RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION* 


HE aim of this study was to dis- 

cover what changes in religious and 
social thought and emphasis and what 
corresponding changes in educational 
philosophy and method have occurred in 
the national program of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association during 
the past twenty-five years, and also to 
discover how these changes have been 
related to observable trends in current 
religious thought, educational philosophy, 
and the social life of the times. 

The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation was founded upon an evangelical 
religious basis, and this influenced much 
of its work during the early years. But 
the national organization took form in a 
period when there was a growing con- 
viction of the necessity of interpreting 
Christianity in social terms. This social 
emphasis permeated the whole life of 
the Y.W.C.A., resulting in a new ap- 
proach to Bible study in which the social 
teachings of Jesus were central; in an 
increased interest in labor and its prob- 
lems; and culminated in the adoption of 
the social ideals of the Churches. With 
this social platform the Y.W.C.A. moved 


*By Grace H. Witson, Ph.D. Teachers 
Education, No. 554. 


out into the realm of public affairs. In- 
ternational relations, citizenship, race re- 
lations, as well as conditions in industry, 
became of vital concern. The emphasis 
upon personal religion was not neglected, 


but was developed through Bible and mis- 


sion study classes, religious meetings and 
services of worship, and through «much 
of the work and the influence of the Na- 
tional Training School. Through the 
years there have been published books 
of prayers, services of worship, and books 
and articles written for the purpose of 
deepening the religious life. 

The development of the well-rounded 
individual has always been an aim of 
the Y.W.C.A.; “to advance the physi- 
cal, social, intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual interests of young women” was 
incorporated in the purpose. This led 
to the establishment of various depart- 
ments, each offering activities that would 
contribute to this all-round development. 
However, a new understanding of per- 
sonality and of the way in which it de- 
velops has brought a different approach 
to character education on the part of the 
Y.W.C.A. the realization that 
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the acquiring of a body of knowledge 
does not inevitably mean growth of char- 
acter has come a shift of emphasis from 
a “subject centered” to a “girl centered” 
program, based upon a study of each 
girl’s interests, with a conscious effort 
to encourage those attitudes which will 
make her a truly valuable member of 
society. 

Other educational changes have oc- 
curred. A change has come in the point 
of view concerning religious education. 
There is a rather general belief in the 
Y.W.C.A. that religious attitudes are to 
be developed through the whole educa- 
tional process—that life lived at its best 
is religious and that the whole program 
contributes to this. Some question this, 
feeling that there has been a distinct 
loss in not having a specific religious edu- 
cation emphasis. As the Y.W.C.A. has 
desired to become a social force the edu- 
cation of public opinion has become an 


important element in its program. Thus, 
increasingly the whole program of the 
Y.W.C.A. has come to be considered of 
educational significance. Through these 
changes in religious and social thought 
and in educational philosophy and method 
may be seen changes in the social and 
intellectual environment within which 
the Y.W.C.A. has developed. The 
Y.W.C.A. is a “movement” that has, 
throughout its history, been alert to 
these environmental changes, and has ex- 
hibited flexibility of thought and of pro- 
gram, though keeping its fundamental 
purpose. There are factors within the 
life of to-day that will contribute to fur- 
ther change. The Y.W.C.A. must take 
cognizance of the factors that are con- 
tributing to changing religious thought 
if it is to function adequately in the 
field of religion, and to trends in the edu- 
cational world that may lead to a greater 
emphasis upon “corporate-mindedness.” 


A HEALTH PROGRAM FOR THE CHILDREN OF 
A COUNTY* 


HIS study treats of child health in 

a County Unit, considered from the 
standpoint of administration. Its pur- 
poses are: (1) To define the objectives 
of the county health program. (2) To 
determine the existing and potential re- 
sources that might codperate in achiev- 
ing the various objectives of the health 
program, and to indicate the specific part 
that each one would play. (3) To out- 
line, on the basis of a thorough survey, 
a practical means whereby the deter- 
mined essential practices and the avail- 


able resources may be _ organized, 
administered, and financed in achieving 
the objectives of a health program for 
all the children of a county. Such a pro- 
gram would provide more equalized op- 
portunities for the promotion and 
protection of child health within any 
county. 

This child health program will afford: 
(1) more efficient practices in preventive 
and corrective health procedures, which 
will secure better health protection for 
all the children; (2) more frequent op- 


*By Tuomas G. Bennett, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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portunities for each child to participate 
in health experiences that will aid him 
in forming desirable health habits; and 
(3) such coéperation between the child 
and the social guidance and welfare- 
relief agencies as will provide the great- 
est possible benefits for the handicapped 
child, and opportunities for the normal 
child to adjust himself to his environ- 
ment. 

To project such a health program, cer- 
tain clearly defined objectives have been 
formulated in the order of their develop- 
ment. They are: 

1. Health Center. It is proposed to 
develop a health center plant in which a 
medical care program and liaison nursing 
service may be established for children 
within a building suitable for that 
purpose. 

2. The School Health Program. In 
this program the goals and procedures of 
health service, health education, and 
physical education are set forth. 

3. Medical, Social, and Welfare Serv- 
ice. This service includes effective coér- 
dination of the various welfare agencies 
in their relation to social needs and to 
the problems of the child in his home, 
school, and community. 

In order to achieve the foregoing ob- 
jectives it is proposed: (1) To ana- 
lyze and evaluate the determined 
essential practices of child health as they 
have been revealed by the actual experi- 
ences and practices of certain outstand- 
ing examples of school health programs 
already in operation, and by authorita- 


tive theory and opinion based upon 
analyses and evaluations of essential 
evidences proved in actual experimenta- 
tion in and observation of sound health 
practices. (2) To determine to what de- 
gree existing and potential resources may 
coéperate in achieving the objectives of 
the child health program, and the spe- 
cific part that each resource would play. 
(3) Upon the basis of such a survey of 
the health conditions of the county to 
outline a practical program for child 
health. 

A County Health Governing Board is 
to be organized, administered, and sup- 
ported as follows: (1) The membership 
of this board is to represent, in so far as 
its activities are concerned with child 
health, the interests of the county med- 
ical profession, the county and state de- 
partments of health, the Health Center, 
the county school systems, the medical, 
social, and welfare service, and the 
county at large. (2) The County Health 
Governing Board is to determine definite 
policies so that the efforts of each of 
these interests for child health may be 
coérdinated into a practical, well-bal- 
anced child health program. This 
County Health Governing Board should 
function for the purpose of coérdinating 
all the health activities of each of these 
agencies or groups without imposing its 
jurisdiction upon the legally constituted 
authority of each, in order that a health 
program may be projected for all the 
children of the county without duplica- 
tion of time, effort, or expense. 
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A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE 
VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS TEACHER TRAINING 
CURRICULA OF A GROUP OF WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


AND THE EXPECTED RESPONSIBILITIES OF BEGINNING TEACHERS* 


HE purpose of this study was to de- 

termine the extent to which the vo- 
cational home economics teacher training 
curricula of a group of women’s colleges 
exceeds or falls short of preparing be- 
ginning teachers for the responsibilities 
they are expected to assume, as measured 
by (1) standards set up in State Plans 
for Vocational Education in the states 
concerned for the period from 1927 to 
1932; (2) state certification requirements 
for teachers of home economics in the 
same states; and (3) state courses of 
study in vocational home economics in 
use during the same period, in the states 
concerned. 

The colleges represented in the study 
are Alabama College, Florida State Col- 
lege for Women, Mississippi College for 
Women, North Carolina College for 
Women, Winthrop College (South Caro- 
lina), Oklahoma College for Women, 
and Texas State College for Women. 
The study is limited to the curricula of 
these seven women’s colleges primarily 
because they are the only seven unafhli- 
ated women’s colleges which receive 
federal subsidy for the training of teach- 
ers of vocational home economics. 


FINDINGS 


The results of the study imply the fol- 
lowing: First, these colleges have en- 
deavored to conform to the requirements 
set forth in the State Plans for Voca- 
tional Education, but have availed them- 


* By Laura Veacn Crarx, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


Education, No. 586. 


selves of permissive quality of the stand- 
ards set in distribution of credit hours 
among home economics subjects, related 
subjects, professional subjects, and gen- 
eral or “liberal subjects.” 

Second, while the colleges have con- 
formed in the above particulars they 
have fallen short of federal and state 
standards in provision for home project 
experience, vocational experience, and 
courses in vocational education as a part 
of the professional requirement. 

Third, certification requirements for 
teachers of home economics in the states 
represented are not uniform. Only two 
of the states concerned issue vocational 
certificates, but there is an implication 
that the standards set forth in the State 
Plans for Vocational Education have 
been instrumental in upgrading the state 
certification requirements for home eco- 


nomics teachers in all the states con- 


cerned. 

Fourth, while there is evidence to in- 
dicate that the high school courses of 
study in vocational home economics are 
a definite outgrowth of the efforts of the 
vocational home economics teacher-train- 
ing departments to offer a major in home 
economics which would include the many 
phases of activity and interest that go 
to make up home life, as material for the 
prospective teacher the actual compari- 
son of main topics in content included 
in the college major program in home 
economics with the main topics in con- 
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tent in the high school course of study 
outlines, indicates difference in focal 
points of emphasis, implying imperfect co- 
ordination of the college teacher-training 
program with the state high school pro- 
gram. 

The results of the study also imply 
that these colleges are awake to the pres- 
ent-day emphasis on appreciation values 
inherent in a study of problems of home 
and family life in contradistinction to 
the former emphasis on the mastery of 
techniques. 

There is also the implication that the 
teacher-training program fails to give 
due emphasis, in its major program of 


study, to the courses devoted to the child 
and the family. The study suggests that 
more time and attention be devoted to 
this subject division, and that the sup- 
porting courses from the field of the 
social sciences be given a more important 
place in the curricula. 

The limitations of the study are recog- 
nized, but such a study is a necessary pre- 
lude to the question of possible improve- 
ment in the teacher-training program in 
vocational home economics, which is the 
joint responsibility of Federal and State 
Boards for Vocational Education, and 
the designated teacher-training institu- 
tions of the states. 
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Teachers College in the News 


tf COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 


tion. It selects its faculty and, as every such institution must, permits each member 
untrammeled to present whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 


From the New York Times— 


Exhibit Links Poetry 
to Mathematics 


An exhibition showing algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry correlated with music, 
poetry, and art was held recently at 
Teachers College. 

“There is no reason why mathematics 
should be a nightmare,” Dr. William D. 
Reeve, professor of mathematics at the 
College, declared. “Instead of attacking 
this subject as so many educators do, we 
should attack the stupid teaching of it. 
We should eliminate the deadwood of 
mathematics. 

“Too many schools teach algebra and 
geometry as a mechanical thing rather 
than as a method of thinking. Mathe- 
matics should be a required subject only 
through the junior high school—after 
that it should be offered as an elective. 

“Much of the teaching of mathematics 
in this country is wrong. We must im- 
prove the methods of teaching and take 
the emphasis away from the mechanical 
phases of algebra and geometry. If prop- 
erly taught, mathematics will tie up with 
every phase of modern life. Even jazz 
music and modernistic art are built 
around mathematics.” 

The exhibit, under Dr. Reeve’s direc- 
tion, contained historical prints illustrat- 
ing various phases in the progress of 
mathematics. Mural paintings by M. 


Henri Caro-Delvaille, illustrating the 
history of mathematics, were featured. 
The exhibit showed recent trends in text- 
books, graphs, Pascal’s triangle, a for- 
mula for finding the true rate of interest 
in instalment-plan buying, methods of 
evolving rhythmic designs, and many 
other mathematical examples. Another 
example was a formula for finding build- 
ing locations in the city, the result giving 
the nearest crosstown street to an ave- 
nue number. A panel, “Geometry in 
Fine Arts,” was on exhibition, as was a 
group of portraits of famous mathema- 
ticians of the seventeenth century. There 
also were mathematical puzzles. 


From the New York World- 
Telegram— 


Teachers Told Adult Training 
Is Opportunity 


Teachers were advised recently, by Dean 
William F. Russell of Teachers College, 
to prepare for high school and adult-edu- 
cation fields, which offer new opportuni- 
ties. 

Dean Russell announced that the Col- 
lege had rearranged its schedule for the 
coming semester to offer four hundred 
late afternoon and evening courses to 
teachers and educational workers, open- 
ing facilities formerly available only to 
full-time students. 
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Many new courses for teachers are 
announced by the College. The new 
Teachers College program offers teach- 
ers and other educational workers “an 
opportunity to take a thorough course of 
re-training to extend over a period of 
years,” said Dean Russell. 

“Child labor legislation and adoption 
of codes will greatly increase the number 
of pupils in high schools. More high 
school teachers will be needed. 

“Education for leisure is indicated. 
Certainly adult education will be widely 
extended. Parent education and the care 
of the small child constitute a real op- 
portunity. It seems reasonable, more- 
over, to expect an increased demand for 
teachers of all aspects of the natural and 
social sciences.” 

Among other new courses at Teach- 
ers College are: 

Education and Economic Planning.— 
Instructor, Professor Harold F. Clark. 
Thursday evenings. Discusses ways in 
which the educational system can min- 
ister to economic welfare, including such 
topics as planning the number of persons 
to be trained for each occupation, educa- 
tion and land-planning, and adjusting the 
citizen to economic planning, aesthetic 
development, etc. 

Economic Problems and Education.— 
Instructor, Professor Benjamin R. An- 
drews, Saturday mornings. Discusses 
problems of adjusting the citizens to the 
economic order. 

Education in Industrial Society —Pro- 
fessor George S. Counts. Wednesdays, 
5:10 p.m. Relation of education to so- 
cial trends and to the crisis in American 
culture occasioned by the rise of indus- 
trial civilization. 

Education and International Problems. 
—Professor Heber Harper. Fridays 
5:10 p.m. The effect of nationalism, im- 
perialism, and other powerful interna- 
tional economic and political forces on 
education. 

Education and International Organi- 


zation.—Professor Heber Harper, Mon- 
days, 7:30 p.m. The League of 
Nations, World Court, and other inter- 
national institutions, and their influence 
on education. 


From the New York World- 
T elegram— 


Which Way Education? 


The old and famous Horace Mann 
School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been revamped from top 
to bottom to bring its curriculum, from 
the first grade to the twelfth, into har- 
mony with the great social change now in 
process. 

Coérdination of subject matter sus- 
tained continuously and coherently is the 
key to the new system, which, according 
to the annual report of Dr. Rollo G. 
Reynolds, the principal, includes a close 
“coérdination of the creative arts with 
all other activities of the school.” 

We wonder if the next few years will 
not inevitably see a revolution in educa- 
tion which will make even such coura- 
geous steps as this seem behindhand. 

The average individual who pursues 
education to its ultimate limit now 
spends eight years in elementary school, 
four in high school, and four in college, 
with three years added for the profes- 
sions—totals of eight, twelve, sixteen, or 
nineteen more or less artificial years in 
school, and therefore detached from the 
stream of productive life—in a sense, a 
prolongation of infancy. 

This seems particularly unnatural to 
this period of large scale organization of 
industry, business, and education. Henry 
Ford has instituted a school system in 
which boys divide their time between 
classroom and workshop. ‘This seems 
ideal, educationally as well as socially. 

In the so-called “outside,” or extra- 
curricular, activities the pupils play at 
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reality, editing sophomoric publications, 
engaging in debates in which the com- 
petitors may espouse sides contrary to 
their real beliefs, or engaging in juvenile 
student government, which has little in 
common with the hard realities of ac- 
tual government. 

It seems that education of the near fu- 
ture must find the means of coérdination 
with the actual processes of life to the 
end that students will gain a greater re- 
spect and zeal for workaday creative- 
ness. This is a difficult problem but one 
which will have to solve itself. 


From the Omaha (Neb.) World- 
Herald— 


Watson Is Amused 
by “Investigators” 


Dr. Goodwin Watson of Teachers Col- 
lege paid his respects to “self-appointed 
guardians of American liberty” and was 
greeted by considerable applause from an 
audience of about thirteen hundred per- 
sons, largely Omaha public school teach- 
ers, at Central High school auditorium 
recently. 

Acknowledging his introduction as a 
“very dangerous man,” he opened his ad- 
dress with: “Ladies and gentlemen, 
friends and investigators.” 

The “investigators” referred appar- 
ently to the committee appointed by 
Omaha Post No. 1, American Legion, to 
check up Dr. Watson’s record for pos- 
sible radical leanings. 

Dr. Watson told his audience that he 
didn’t know whether he was a radical or 
not, but he was sure he was a “funda- 
mentalist.” By that, he said, he meant 
one who is interested in knowing the 
fundamental causes of social conditions 
as they exist to-day and how they may be 
changed for the better. 

He was applauded when he declared: 


“American institutions are being under- 
mined, but not from sources which the 
self-appointed guardians of American 
liberty seem to suggest.” 

As suggestive of the identity of some 
of these “subversive forces,” he read 
from the recent report of the National 
Education Association’s special committee 
on Social and Economic Goals of Amer- 
ica. This report indicated that dishon- 
est financiers, politicians and captains of 
industry had something to do with it. 

He criticized the NRA and the AAA 
programs as attempts to produce pros- 
perity through limiting production. 

“I do not intend to be a destructive 
critic of the administration program,” 
he explained, “for many of its leaders 
have courage, intelligence and a deter- 
mination to carry it through. But they 
do it within the limits of the old profit 
system. ‘They have no mandate to do 
anything else. They are forced—in many 
places against their will—to go back to 
the doctrine of simulated scarcity to 
allow this old and discredited profit sys- 
tem to struggle along for a few more 
years.” 

Dr. Watson outlined the ideals of a 
Utopian world which, he said, the teach- 
ing profession stood obligated to seek. 
This included abolition both of “tramps 
at the bottom and the ostentatious bums 
at the top of the social scale.” 

It would recognize that “work is the 
right of all, and not a necessary evil”; 
would guarantee security to all; pre- 
serve the right of private property in a 
restricted way; would not tolerate a 
dictatorship; would provide “real equal- 
ity of educational and cultural oppor- 
tunity”; and would attempt to provide 
leaders whom the public could trust, by 
removing the inducements for graft. 

In an address to elementary school 
principals, Dr. Watson questioned the 
“enforced application of the scarcity sys- 
tem.” His address concerned the use of 
America’s new leisure time. 
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“The question is,” said Dr. Watson, 
“do you want more goods or more free 
time? Unfortunately, that choice was 
never laid before our people. The lei- 
sure time was handed to us. Educators 
have been told to instruct people how to 
fill up this leisure time, but I am not 
sure that I want to do that.” 

The speaker pleaded for working time 
carried on with a degree of leisure, and 
leisure time filled up with enterprises 
that are significant. 

He concluded his address by question- 
ing the competence of teachers in this 
new scheme of things, pointing out the 
recent statement by national leaders in 
Germany that teachers did not show 
enough interest in their students’ ac- 
tivities. 

“What would be the judgment on 
American teachers?” he asked. “What 
is their contribution, outside of the fun- 
damentals? If teachers are to be good 
guides in leisure, they must practice 
what they preach. They must be pio- 
neers in finding the right way to live, the 
richest and fullest use of their own hours 
of living.” 


From the Batavia (N. Y.) 


News— 


Colleges Studying Problems 
of Prisons 


Opening up an entirely new field of edu- 
cational research, New York State and 
Teachers College are now studying the 
problems of teaching inmates of correc- 
tional institutions. They hope to insure 
better methods of teaching the youths in 
these institutions by learning what pro- 
cedure is most effective and by giving 
prospective teachers in penal institutions 
special training. 

A seminar has already been started at 
Teachers College for advanced students 


who are interested in teaching in re- 
formatories. Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, pro- 
fessor of education and a member of 
Governor Lehman's newly-appointed ed- 
ucational committee for penal institu- 
tions, is in charge of the seminar. 

The committee will send students to 
the Elmira Reformatory, Attica Prison, 
and Sing Sing to study the procedure 
now employed. ‘This information will 
be assembled and from it the College 
hopes to evolve a new technique in the 
teaching of adolescent criminals. 

A future development will probably be 
the establishment of summer courses at 
Teachers College for the instruction of 
teachers in such institutions all over the 
country. 

Dr. Vernon C. Branham, deputy com- 
missioner of correction, outlined the pur- 
pose of the new program as follows: 

1. To find new methods of adminis- 
trative and pedagogical procedure in the 
education of adolescent criminals. 

2. To give better methods of training 
those already engaged in teaching in 
penal institutions for youth. 

3. To bring certain influences to bear 
to give a broader curriculum, larger 
teaching staffs and improved libraries to 
these institutions. 

The members of the committee are: 
Dr. N. L. Engelhardt (chairman); Dr. 
Herbert B. Bruner and Dr. Edmund 
deS. Brunner, Teachers College; Mr. 
Edward R. Cass, general secretary, 
American Prison Association; Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Grady, associate superintendent 
of schools, New York City; Miss 
Julia K. Jaffray, secretary of the na- 
tional committee on prisons and prison 
labor; Dr. Franklin J. Keller, director 
of the national occupational conference; 
Dr. Daniel J. Kelly, superintendent of 
schools, Binghamton; Sam A. Lewisohn, 
formerly chairman of the commission to 
investigate prison administration and 
construction; Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, 
assistant commissioner for elementary 
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education, State Department of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Goodwin Watson, and Dr. 
Jesse F. Williams, Teachers College; 
Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, assistant commis- 
sioner of vocation and extension educa- 
tion, State Department of Education. 


Teachers College Alumni who were un- 
able to attend the dinner given in honor 
of Professor Franklin T. Baker last 
May will be interested in the following 
account which appeared in the December 
issue of 


The Virginia Teacher— 


The Baker Dinner 


Pioneer in Teaching of English Hon- 
ored by Colleagues on Completion 
of Forty Years of Service 


“Friends of Frank Baker!’ So Pro- 
fessor Allan Abbott addressed the dinner 
party of more than three hundred at the 
Men’s Faculty Club of Columbia Uni- 
versity, May 8, 1933. From the plan 
that a group of six or eight intimate 
friends should celebrate the forty years 
of service of Dr. Franklin T. Baker at 
Teachers College, grew this large assem- 
bly of friends so intimate that they 
couldn’t be left out—and the assembly 
of the thoughts of the thousand more 
who were not able to accept the invi- 
tation. 

Professor Abbott spoke of the impor- 
tant people present: deans of colleges, 
heads of English departments and or- 
ganizations, and of the distinguished peo- 
ple unable to attend. He read letters 
from President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
expressing his friendship and confidence 
and regretting the necessity of fulfilling 
a previous engagement elsewhere; from 
President Paul Monroe of Robert Col- 
lege; from Governor Cross of Connecti- 
cut, an appreciation of a friendship 
which had had too little opportunity for 
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meetings; from Professor H. G. Paul ot 
the University of Illinois, mentioning 
Dr. Baker’s genial humor, kindly wis- 
dom, and caustic tongue; a_ telegram 
from Dr. Hopkins of Kansas University, 
congratulating him on his first forty 
years of service and sending best wishes 
for the next; from W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
editor of the English Journal and secre- 
tary of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English; from Professor Charles 
Swain Thomas of Harvard University— 
all sincere expressions of loving friend- 
ship. A portfolio of these letters was 
later presented to Dr. Baker. 

It is impossible to capture the spirit of 
sparkling wit, clever anecdote, loving 
humor (sometimes at Dr. Baker’s ex- 
pense), an occasional old story retold be- 
cause of its excellence or aptness, many 
a new anecdote, always good fun. Some 
recollections of high moments of the oc- 
casion are here set down in an effort to 
seize and hold a happy memory. 

After the singing of appropriate Eng- 
lish madrigals by a group of students, 
Professor Abbott as toastmaster intro- 
duced the speakers. Professor Ayres 
spoke for the University. His sincere 
tribute emphasized the cordial relations 
that have existed between departments in 
Columbia and Teachers College; as an 
example of this he cited the close friend- 
ship and long coéperation and collabora- 
tion between Dr. Baker and Professor 
Ashley Thorndike. 

Dr. Bagley, in speaking for Dr. Bak- 
er’s colleagues, said he felt handicapped 
because he couldn’t on this occasion fol- 
low his frequent custom of asking 
Franklin T. Baker for an anecdote. He 
was the only speaker to use the name 
Franklin; he said it seemed to be a good 
name in these times, perhaps even better 
than Theodore. He told of receiving 
free professional services from Dr. 
Baker: consolation for splitting an in- 
finitive, for Dr. Baker knew a man who 
split several before breakfast; of com- 
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fort when using a preposition to end a 
sentence with, for Dr. Baker said it es- 
caped the fault of pedantry; of reassur- 
ance that it wasn’t necessary to hesitate 
so long between a shall and will that 
when the moment of decision arrived the 
future had become the present and was 
on its way to the past. 

Miss Stella Center spoke for Dr. Bak- 
er’s students in the field—the friends 
here represented by so many English 
teachers in high schools and colleges, 
heads of departments, present and past 
officers of the National Council. She 
spoke of Dr. Baker’s love for Charles 
Lamb and Jane Austen, of his help in 
founding the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, his presidency of the 
Council, and his widespread influence 
through it and through the work of his 
students in all parts of the country. She 
told of his unfailing good taste and his 
love for the genuine, and in contrast told 
the story of a darkey preacher who an- 
nounced that the church would hold its 
usual strawberry festival but, because of 
the depression, instead of strawberries, 
prunes would be served. 

Professor Abbott commented after- 
wards that he hoped that at registration, 
when the English teachers were trying to 
offer substitute courses to students clam- 
oring for Dr. Baker’s classes, no one 
would remember the story about the 
strawberries. He quoted a Spoonerism 
which had come to his mind when he 
called on Dean Russell to make arrange- 
ments for the program: “Is the bean 
dizzy?” and referred to his own confu- 
sion amid the expansion of plans and the 
multitude of letters and expressions of 
good will. He then introduced “Dean 
Will,” so designated affectionately be- 
cause of the presence of the Old Dean (a 
title of distinction). 

Dean Russell began by saying that 
long ago the world had different dimen- 
sions, with mail boxes above one’s head, 
curb stones with high steps, giants walk- 


ing about. One of these was Dr. Baker, 
a kindly giant, sometimes a monitor. In 
later years, through a process of defla- 
tion, the world grew smaller and giants 
assumed one’s own height, though still 
in a position of leadership. Still later, 
however, through a process of reflation, 
some of the giants approached a normal 
gold standard and now he was sure that 
Dr. Baker was pure gold. (There was 
hearty applause at this particularly 
happy tribute.) He assured the assem- 
bly that Dr. Baker’s services would still 
be called on, perhaps to see that the 
Dean didn’t stray from his proper path. 

After another group of madrigals, the 
company rose, applauding, at the intro- 
duction of Dr. Baker, and waited in an 
eager silence. Dr. Baker’s calm counte- 
nance relaxed with a quizzical droop of 
the mouth and a twinkling eye as he re- 
marked quietly, “Aren’t they a genial lot 
of liars!” His delighted audience knew 
he was off to a right start. 

He said his family and himself knew 
the reality, but he graciously thanked the 
speakers for the dream which he should 
like to carry with him. 

Then followed a bit of reminiscence, a 
story or two, an occasional remark that 
was only mildly stinging (not to mar the 
occasion) and a summing up of some of 
his teachings. It was joyfully familiar: 
the conversational tone of the well-re- 
membered voice, the easy, informal 
manner, the recognizably individual in- 
flections and phrasings, the frequent 
“poker-face” expression in telling an an- 
ecdote, the kindly smile. One regret- 
ted that banquet formation of the 
furniture did not permit him to sit on 
the corner of the table. 

He mentioned his colleagues of forty 
years ago, Miss Butler, Miss Schussler, 
and Dr. Hervey, and told of the confer- 
ence with President Butler preliminary 
to the election of Dean James Russell. 
He thanked his colleagues for their tol- 
erance of his dislike of some passing 
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phases of education and of his habit of 
speaking his mind; he paid especial trib- 
ute to the constant loyalty of the mem- 
bers of his staff. Once, in using the 
future tense, he turned to Dr. Bagley 
and said the distinction between shall 
and will was pedantic and purist, a pro- 
vincialism, for it had nearly disappeared 
outside of New England. 

He spoke of giving the first course in 
the teaching of English in any university 
at a time when the subject called Eng- 
lish was not frequent in the schools, and 
of the necessity of the universal teach- 
ing of it now because of the different 
types of students attending schools. 

He spoke of the formation of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English at 
a time when a few leaders in English 
teaching were outstanding, and of the 
present time when there were so many 
leaders that there could hardly be a few 
outstanding. 

He spoke briefly of the principles he 
had tried to teach: He taught composi- 
tion as a tool of self-expression, and 
quoted Brander Matthews as saying 
there was no romance in that, that it 
was a job which had to be done. As to 
creative writing, while Dr. Baker be- 
lieved in not hampering the individuality, 
he asked how many thought they could 
be really original, and suggested that 
English teachers should be sane enough 
to realize that creative writing is for 
the few. 

He taught that literature should be 
enjoyed with fun, that it should be un- 
derstood and enjoyed rather than be an- 
alyzed, that teachers should show pupils 
how to have fun with reading. 

The following qualities, he said, make 
a good English teacher: a liberal educa- 
tion, especially in the related fields of 
art and music; a thorough knowledge of 
one subject; a fair knowledge of several; 
catholicity of literary taste, not includ- 
ing Edgar Guest; no specializing in the 
grotesque of literary jitters in realistic 


writing; tolerance; good taste and good 
manners; humor. 

He closed by quoting the everyday 
radio phrase, “So long until tomorrow.” 

While there was widespread regret at 
Dr. Baker’s retirement and a sense of 
personal and professional loss, it was ex- 
actly fitting that the evening should show 
only a spirit of gaiety, a quality of hap- 
piness and cheer, a flash of keen wits— 
the only appropriate atmosphere for a 
gathering of Dr. Baker and his friends. 


Carrie Bette Parks 


From the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post- 
Standard— 


Era May Last Twenty Years 


Increased Field of Social Science 
Forecast 


Man is in the midst of a transitional 
period between two epochs that cannot 
be thought of as ending in the ’30s, nor 
in the ’40s, and possibly not in the ’50s, 
Dr. Harold Rugg, professor of education 
at Teachers College, widely known for 
his articles on social reconstruction, told 
members of the New York State Voca- 
tional association at a banquet at Hotel 
Syracuse recently. 

As he informed the assembled teachers 
that he did not believe the NRA would 
restore prosperity nor that a 40- or even 
a 20-hour week would give enough pur- 
chasing power to bring back the “hectic, 
undesigned” period of expansion, Dr. 
Rugg described the new era as one di- 
vided between quantity production and 
the increased field of social science. 

Speaking with an earnestness that 
brought an undercurrent of credibility to 
his predictions, Dr. Rugg opened his talk 
with the statement, “I assume that you 
are concerned with the fact that we are 
living for the first time in a new era, a 
transition period between two epochs. 
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“You and I were probably not aware 
of it, but we were going to school when 
the rumblings of the new industrial rev- 
olution were first heard. It came with 
startling rapidity after the gay ‘go's 
when the first practical electric power 
station was built. But we are now 
standing in the midst of drastic transi- 
tion years that were inevitable.” 

After a vivid description of the first 
years of the industrial revolution, Dr. 
Rugg went on to say, “The World War 
whirled us into the anesthesia of the 
’20’s, into a false prosperity. Then the 
house of the gods crashed. It left us with 
a clear recognition of the period in which 
we were living.” 

Following a description of the benefits 
of the first industrial revolution, in which 
he listed reduction of fatigue, lengthen- 
ing of the life span, a higher living plane, 
Dr. Rugg outlined his definition of the 
present transition period. 

“I don’t mean a transition back to 
prosperity,” he said, “I mean a transi- 
tion from the machine age to the power 
age. That first industrial revolution was 
the great initial period of expansion, un- 
designed, hectic. Now we are called to 
the task of consolidation. 

“Will the NRA do the job?” the 
speaker asked. “Will the 40-hour week 
put enough people back to work so that 
they may buy goods in sufficient quanti- 
ties to pay large executive salaries, pay 
fixed charges on the debt of 30 billion 
dollars, pay for the heaping up of a sur- 
plus? I don’t believe it. A 40-hour, 30- 
hour, 20-hour week won't do it.” 

After a criticism of continental educa- 
tion in which he claimed that education 
in most European countries lags behind 
the development of the country and is 
subservient to the wishes of the dicta- 
torial governments, Dr. Rugg quoted the 
statement that the government “will be 
sound only when built on the consent of 
the governed.” 

“We have consent,” he pointed out, 


“only when the people have the facts on 
which to build a sound judgment, only 
when they have the opportunity to prac- 
tice building that judgment. There are 
two methods by which parliamentary 
methods can be set aside. The first is by 
force, as used by Hitler and Mussolini, 
the second is by turning over to a repre- 
sentative power for a certain period of 
time. 

“We have told President Roosevelt 
‘you have four years to make spectacular 
attempts to bring order out of chaos,’ and 
all that time we will be watching and 
asking, ‘Why was this done?’ and ‘What 
is back of that move?’” 

Dr. Rugg described America, within 
a few years of intensive study under edu- 
cators, as building a new standard, based 
on this study and not on dictatorship or 
other strenuous methods. “But these 
transition years,” he brought out with 
startling plainness, “cannot be perceived 
as ending in the ’30’s, nor in the '40’s and 
possibly not in the ’50’s. 

“You and I have to face the problem 
of quantity goods stamped out in million 
lots on one hand and individual crafts- 
manship on the other. Can’t you see three 
or four million workers creating all the 
quantity goods and other millions and 
millions engaged in socially useful ser- 
vices? Engineers, physicians, and others 
will be working as public servants. 

“Can't you visualize,” he asked, “a 
civilization for which schools must build, 
in which every man and woman looks for- 
ward to engaging in socially useful work ? 

“We are in the midst of a great social 
revolution, and I can only hint at an ade- 
quate solution. We can within our schools 
build a new curriculum of activities, of 
what we call social science, although the 
word isn’t big enough. We can try de- 
liberately to be honest with our children. 

“We must use the basis of democracy” 
Dr. Rugg said in concluding, “but I don’t 
believe we should set up a system. We 
are reaching into a new era where man 
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need no longer be a slave of nature. Man 


can live creatively as an artist and a 
technologist.” 


From the Newark (N. J.) Star- 
Eagle— 


Billy Sundays Needed, 
Briggs Tells Audience 


More “educational evangelists,” greater 
freedom of action for teachers and ap- 
plication of the ablest minds of the coun- 
try to problems of education are needed 
for the improvement of the secondary 
educational system of the United States, 
in the opinion of Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs of Teachers College. 

Declaring for the need of “Billy Sun- 
days” in the educational field, Professor 
Briggs spoke before seventy-five high 
school principals at the Montclair State 
Teachers College, at the invitation of 
Dr. Harry A. Sprague, president of the 
institution. Dr. Sprague announced the 
formation of a conference group of prin- 
cipals of secondary schools of New Jer- 
sey in the interest of “the advancement 
of progress in secondary education.” 

Professor Briggs said that education is 
a necessity of society and not a benevo- 
lence. He added: 

“The ablest minds of the country 
should be devoted to fundamental prob- 
lems of education, similar to methods 
used in finance. 

“Teachers should have more freedom 
in the classroom. Unfortunately teachers 
have no Magna Charta. The very first 
time a principal uses initiative he runs 
into trouble. 

“Children should be taught to do bet- 
ter the things they like to do. 

“There is vast room for improvement 
in the quality of the curricula of sec- 
ondary education. 

“No other profession publishes so 


much research material and yet accom- 
plishes so little. We need more educa- 
tional evangelists; both men and women 
who have served in teaching problems 
should be sent out to teach better meth- 
ods of education, just as Billy Sunday is 
doing for the church. They should be 
people who know how to sell approved 
principles. They should be able to report 
on teaching practices that are moral and 
successful. Any great advancement in 
education that has been made is due to 
too few individuals.” 


From The Business Education 
W orld— 


How Much Can Our Income Be? 
By Harotp F. Crark 


Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


How much was the average income dur- 
ing the year 1933? Final figures are not 
available, but it seems as though the 
average per capita income will be not 
far from $350. If the total income were 
equally divided among all the people who 
would like to be working, the average 
would be about $900. In other words, 
the average income per worker would be 
almost three times the income per per- 
son. These figures seem unbelievably low. 
Of course, they are much lower than 
the figures a few years earlier. 

It is not necessary to destroy wealth 
in order to create something for people 
to do. A program involving the destruc- 
tion of cotton or of coffee or of any other 
commodity should not be necessary. We 
are perfectly willing to admit, if we 
have allowed maladjustments to become 
too serious, that this may be the quickest 
way to straighten out some of them. 
There is undoubtedly a great urge in 
the world to-day toward the restriction 
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and destruction of property of all kinds. 
This feeling grows out of the fact that 
the more you produce of any commodity, 
the less any unit of that commodity is 
worth. 

We do not even have to invent work. 
It is mot necessary to go out and de- 
liberately invent a great many new wants 
and needs. 

It has been said by some that we 
need great new industries to absorb our 
surplus population, the assumption be- 
ing that the people have all they want of 
present known things. This, clearly, is 
not true. There are enough known and 
desired things to keep all the unemployed 
busy for the next thousand years. 

It is easy to name a long list of items, 
the production of which should be greatly 
increased in the world. There may be 
difficulties in paying for these items un- 
der present arrangements. We are not 
discussing that problem—we are simply 
trying to get clearly in mind that there 
are plenty of additional things to do. 

The field of health work is a good il- 
lustration of one that needs far more 
work done in it. It has been estimated 
that two-thirds of the American people 
have almost no systematic health service. 
It would certainly take hundreds of thou- 
sands of people to provide this additional 
service adequately. 

The field of education needs to be 
enormously expanded. We have been 
providing a limited kind of education for 
a limited age. Education should be ex- 
tended to include the entire life range of 
all the people. It at present employs 
slightly over a million people. That num- 
ber easily could, and probably will, be 
increased two or three or even four 
million. 

The whole field of city and regional 
planning might well absorb hundreds of 
thousands of people during the next gen- 
eration. We have allowed cities to grow 
up by chance, with the result that prac- 
tically all of them are quite unfit for hu- 


man habitation, judged by any high stand- 
ard of possibilities. Streets are still de- 
signed with the houses facing on them, or 
perhaps built right up to the street line. 

This, of course, was a desirable thing 
to do when nothing but an occasional ox- 
cart passed during the course of the day. 
With thousands or tens of thousands of 
automobiles discharging poison fumes, 
it is an unwise thing to do. And still as 
simple a matter as the location of houses 
in relation to the streets has not been 
discussed in our schools. It has not been 
considered by those responsible for the 
planning of our cities. , 

We could examine almost any phase 
of our urban life and find that it was as 
inadequately provided for as the hous- 
ing. If possible, the traffic problem is 
even more inadequately provided for. 
Smoke is thrown out over a city as 
though it were some beneficent gift from 
heaven rather than a menace to health. 
Parks and play spaces are provided only 
where the accidents of time or fortune 
happened to locate them. Any suggestion 
that all housing may be planned to open 
on park space would be considered ri- 
diculous by most people. 

Many people seem to think that the 
solution of our economic difficulties lies 
in restricting the output of each group. 
This policy, if carried out literally and 
logically, would simply lower the stand- 
ard of living of everyone. If the indus- 
trialists should reduce their production 
by 50 per cent, then the agriculturists 
would have to reduce theirs by 50 per 
cent to keep a fair exchange value be- 
tween industry and agriculture. To carry 
this policy on to its conclusion, we might 
provide just half as much health service, 
education, recreation, music, and every- 
thing else. 

In other words, there is a fundamental 
conflict of opinion as to the method to 
be used in increasing economic welfare. 
One group says, let’s reduce production 
in industry, in agriculture, and in all the 
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service fields. Let’s get rich by destroy- 
ing our property. Let’s increase our wel- 
fare by refusing to produce. 

Another group would say that the way 
to economic welfare demands a great in- 
crease in the amount produced. This 
group would say that we must increase 
our output of industrial products; that 
we must increase our agricultural pro- 
duction; that we must enormously in- 
crease our provision for health service, 
for education, for music, for travel, for 
all the other things that people want. 
They would admit that perhaps you can 
provide as much as is needed of any one 
commodity. They would be the first to 
welcome the introduction of the auto- 
matic machine. They would say, if we 
can get an automatic machine that will 
provide our cotton cloth with few men, 
all to the good. If we can get a machine 
that will produce our electric light bulbs 
almost automatically, this will release 
men for other occupations. The more 
rapid the introduction of automatic ma- 
chinery into industry, the better it will 
suit them. It would enable production to 
be pushed as high as necessary in any 
given field. Then men can be moved to 
other fields. 

The question will be raised again, how 
are we going to support these people? 
It would be just as easy to outline a 
method of paying for these services as it 
would be to show that we need addi- 
tional things done. 

If the time should come when work- 
ing seven or eight hours a day produced 
all the goods and services people wanted, 
the working day might readily be short- 
ened. For all practical purposes, we 


shall never be able to provide all the 
goods and services that people want. 
This is a clear indication that there is 
no justification for the policy of this limi- 


tation and destruction that is so wide- 
spread in the world today. It is impor- 
tant to remember that the closing down 
of industrial plants in this regard is 
exactly on a par with the burning of cof- 
fee and plowing under of cotton. 

We now come back to our first ques- 
tion: How much could the average in- 
come be in the United States if we oper- 
ated our productive equipment to its full 
capacity? We have seen that produc- 
tion in the United States increased 
greatly from 1900 to 1929. During four 
years we have lost practically all that 
increase. But even at the highest level 
ever reached, a per capita income of 
$650 or $700, our production was woe- 
fully inadequate. There are competent 
engineers and economists who would say 
that we could easily produce two, three, 
four, or even five times the largest 
amount we ever have produced. 

Fred Henderson, in his recent book, 
The Economic Consequences of Power 
Production, says, “The problem of pov- 
erty has been solved. We could produce 
enough for all.” 

The real difficulties seem to be those 
of organization and lack of education. 
If the teachers of this country could see 
to it that no child left the schools with- 
out a clear picture of the productive ca- 
pacity of American industry, and some 
indication of how this capacity might be 
utilized, our economic problem might well 
be solved. 

Every teacher owes it to himself to 
see that he is clear in his own mind re- 
garding the steps that should be taken 
in order to operate American industry 
well towards its capacity. In so far as 
possible, each teacher should see to it 
that this particular part of the economic 
world is thoroughly understood by his 
students. 


College & Alumni Notes 


COLLEGE NOTES 


Julius Sachs 


It is with deep sorrow that I announce 
to the Alumni and friends of Teachers 
College the death on February 2, in New 
York City, of Dr. Julius Sachs, Profes- 
sor Emeritus of Education. 

After graduation from Columbia Col- 
lege and graduate study abroad, Dr. 
Sachs returned to New York to found 
the Sachs Schools, which he guided for 
many years. He then became the first 
Professor of Secondary Education at 
Teachers College, where for fifteen years 
his rich scholarship and abundant store 
of wisdom set their stamp upon this pio- 
neer field. Those who were his students 
will always be profoundly grateful for 
what he did for us. 

His name will be perpetuated in 
Teachers College by the “Julius Sachs 
Library Fund,” a gift made at the time 
of his retirement by his brother, Mr. 
Samuel Sachs; and by the “Julius and 
Rosa Sachs Endowment Fund,” a gift 
made by Dr. and Mrs. Sachs on the 
occasion of their golden wedding anni- 
versary. The latter Fund, designed to 
promote scholarship in the field of sec- 
ondary education, has supported the 
“Sachs Lectures,” the first three groups 
in the series having been given by Dean 
Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Sir Michael 
Sadler, and the late Dr. Carl Becker. 

The influence of Dr. Sachs will en- 
dure in Teachers College in the con- 
tinued study of educational developments 


in foreign lands, which was his chief in- 
terest, and in the perpetuation of the em- 
phasis upon erudition, fundamental 
scholarship, and personal culture which 
he inspired in his students and exempli- 
fied in his life. 

F. Russert, Dean 


Educational Administration 


Field work has been begun on the two 
school surveys which are being conducted 
by the Division of Field Studies—those 
of Yonkers, N. Y., and Cumberland, 
Md. A group of graduate students, un- 
der the direction of Professor N. L. En- 
gelhardt, spent the week of February 5 
in Cumberland, gathering data for the 
study being made in that city. Material 
for use in the study of the Yonkers school 
situation is also being assembled. 


Professor George D. Strayer attended 
the meetings of the Association of School 
Board Secretaries of Pennsylvania and of 
the Pennsylvania State School Directors 
Association, held in Harrisburg Febru- 
ary 6, 7, and 8. He addressed the con- 
vention of School Board Secretaries on 
“The Curriculum in Our Rapidly Chang- 
ing Society” and “State and Federal Sup- 
port for Public Schools.” His address 
before the State School Directors was 
entitled “What Kind of Program of 
Public Education Does the Current 
Situation Demand?” 
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Professor Strayer attended the annual 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education As- 
sociation, held in Cleveland February 24 
to March 1. He conducted two “panel 
jury” discussion groups on “The Func- 
tion of the State Department in Carry- 
ing Forward a Comprehensive Program 
of Public Education Throughout the 
Commonwealth.” 


The Teachers College Dinner, held 
annually in connection with the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence, 
took place February 28 at the Statler 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Harry A. 
Little, formerly Director of School Ad- 
ministration in the State Department of 
Education of Arkansas, was toastmaster. 
The speakers at the dinner included Dr. 
A. F. Harman, State Superintendent of 
Schools of Alabama, Dr. Edward C. 
Elliott, President of Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., and Professor Lois Hay- 
den Meek, Professor Paul R. Mort, and 
Dean William F. Russell, of Teachers 
College. 


Professor Paul R. Mort, Mr. W. I. 
Gooch, and six members of the second 
major course for superintendents of 
schools spent the week of January 22 
investigating educational conditions in 
typical communities throughout the State 
of Maine. Professor Mort met with the 
Maine School Survey Commission Feb- 
ruary 2. 


On February 9 Professor Mort spoke 
before the Connecticut Association of 
Public School Superintendents at the City 
Club in Hartford. 


Dr. Eugene Lawler met with the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Women’s Fed- 
eration of Clubs in Trenton January 29 
to discuss the findings of the New Jersey 
Survey. 

—_ 


In Critical Problems in School Admin- 
istration, the Twelfth Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence, foot- 
note references are carried to twenty- 
eight different Teachers College disser- 
tations, among which are the following 
by students from the department of Edu- 
cational Administration: 


Alexander, U. S., Special Legislations Af- 
fecting Public Schools (1929). 

Bard, H. E., City School District Statutory 
Provisions for Organization and Fiscal 
Affairs (1909). 

Byrne, Lee, Check List Materials for Pub- 
lic School Building Specifications (1931). 

Emmons, F. E., City School Attendance 
Service (1926). 

Essex, Don, Bonding vs. Pay-As-You-Go in 
School Building Finance (1931). 

Farley, Belmont, What to Tell the People 
about Public Schools (1929). 

Flanders, J. K., Legislative Control of Ele- 
mentary Curriculum (1925). 

Halsey, H. R., Borrowing Money for the 
Public Schools (1929). 

Linn, H. H., Safeguarding School Funds 
(1929). 

Matzen, J. M., State Constitution Provi- 
sions for Education (1931). 

McGaughy, J. R., Fiscal Administration of 
City School Systems (1924). 

McGinnis, W. C., School Administration 
and Supervisory Organization in Cities 
20,000- 50,000 (1929). 

Morphet, E. L., Measurement and _ Inter- 
pretation of School Building Utilization 
(1927). 

Mort, P. R., Measurement of Educational 
Need (1924). 

Nutall, L. J., Progress in Adjusting Indi- 
vidual Differences in Amount of Educa- 
tional Opportunity Offered under County 
Unit, Maryland and Utah (1931). 

Pitkin, R. $., Public School Support in the 
United States during Periods of Eco- 
nomic Depressions (1933). 

Proctor, A. M., Safeguarding School 
Board’s Purchase of Architectural Work- 
ing Drawings (1931). 

Reeves, C. E., Analysis of Janitor Service 
in Elementary Schools (1925). 

Reynolds, R. G., Newspaper Publicity for 
Public Schools (1922). 
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Smith, H. A., Economy in Public School 
Fire Insurance (1930). 

Smith, H. P., Business Administration of 
City School Systems (1925). 

Taylor, R. B., Principles of School Supply 
Management (1926). 

Theisen, W. W., City Superintendent and 
the Board of Education (1917). 

Twente, J. W., Budgetary Procedure for a 
Local School System (1923). 

Waller, J. F., Outside Demands and Pres- 
sures on Public Schools (1932). 

Yakel, Ralph, Legal Control of Adminis- 
tration of Public School Expenditures 
(1929). 

Young, D. S., Control of Available Public 
School Income (1928). 


This would seem to indicate the practical 
values lying in the research studies made 
by these workers. 


M. R. Brunstetter (Ph.D. 1931) is co- 
author of two recent modern language 
manuals: Introduction to French Pro- 
nunciation and Diction and Introduction 
to Spanish Pronunciation and Diction. 
These manuals, prepared to accompany 
the phonetic records in French and 
Spanish produced by Erpi Picture Con- 
sultants, Inc., are published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 


On February 20 Professor Engelhardt 
addressed the members of the Adminis- 
trative Council of Baltimore, Md., con- 
sisting of about two hundred individuals 
including principals, supervisors, direc- 
tors, and superintendents. His subject 
was “Changes in the Administration of 
Schools by Principals, Due to Changed 
Social and Economic Conditions.” On 
the same day he was guest of honor at 
a dinner given by the Alpha Rho Chapter 
of the Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity. He 
spoke to this group on “Some Recent 
Thoughts on Educational Progress.” 


Ray L. Hamon (Ph.D. 1930) has been 
promoted from associate professor of 
education at George Peabody College for 


Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., to professor 
of school administration in the same 
college. 


Thomas G. Bennett (Ph.D. 1933) has 
been appointed educational adviser for 
the Third Corps Area at Saint Leonard, 
Md., in connection with the work of the 
CCC Camps. Dr. Bennett has partici- 
pated in educational work in the Philip- 
pine Islands, Puerto Rico, and in the 
State of Maryland, and has studied 
school systems in China, Japan, and 
Switzerland. 


Professor Engelhardt served as a mem- 
ber of Topic Group I, “The Réle of 
Private Enterprise in Financing Educa- 
tion,” and of General Subject Commit- 
tee III, “Financing Public Education,” 
at the National Education Association 
Convention in Cleveland. 


On January 9 a group of school business 
officials of Westchester County and Long 
Island met at the Faculty Club of Co- 
lumbia University as guests of Professor 
Engelhardt and discussed the formation 
of a Metropolitan Association of Public 
School Business Officials. The idea of 
such an organization was welcomed en- 
thusiastically by the group present. A 
second meeting was held February 21 to 
which about sixty public school business 
officials of Putnam, Westchester, Nassau 
and Suffolk Counties had been invited. 
The topic for discussion, “Current Ac- 
counting Practices,” was presented by 
Dr. Alfred D. Simpson, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Finance, State Education 
Department, Albany, N. Y. Those lead- 
ing the discussion were Professor Engel- 
hardt, Mr. Peter J. O’Brien, of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and Mr. Lyle C. Shaw, 
of White Plains, N. Y. 


During the month of February, Pro- 
fessor Engelhardt led a series of discus- 
sions on school building problems with 
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students in the School of Architecture, 
Columbia University. 


The Planning and Construction of 
School Buildings, the Thirty-third Year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, which has come 
from the press of the Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, IIl., was 
discussed at a special program given by 
the Society for its members during the 
National Education Association con- 
vention in Cleveland. Professor Engel- 
hardt, chairman of the Yearbook Com- 
mittee, spoke on “The Purposes and the 
General Plan of the Yearbook”; and 
other discussions were as follows: Dr. 
W. W. Theisen, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis., “The 
Difficulties Encountered by Superintend- 
ents of Schools and Boards of Education 
with Respect to Architectural Service”; 
Dr. Ray L. Hamon, Professor of School 
Administration, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 
“Utilizing the Educational Staff in 
School Plant Planning”; Dr. George F. 
Zook, United States Commissioner of 
Education, “The Réle of the Federal 
Government in the Financing of Educa- 
tional Buildings”; President Robert D. 
Kohn of the American Institute of 
Architects, Washington, D. C., “The 
Changed Ideals in Community Plan- 
ning’; and Dr. Arthur B. Moehlman, 
Professor of Education, University of 
Michigan, “Financing the School Build- 
ings of the Future.” The program con- 
cluded with a short discussion by active 
members of the Society. 


Adult Education 


The third printing of The Citizen’s Ref- 
erence Book: A Text for Adult Begin- 
ners, by Mrs. Elizabeth Morriss, has 
been announced by the University of 
North Carolina Press. The use of this 


book is increasing rapidly with the de. 
velopment of the emergency federal pro- 
gram in elementary adult education— 
about 40,000 formerly unemployed 
teachers are now leading adult groups, 
a large majority in the elementary field, 

A number of the Adult Education ma- 
jors are working on projects within the 
metropolitan area. Miss Edna V. Daw- 
son is carrying on a program of survey 
and service in codperation with the 
United Parents Association in three 
schools in The Bronx. Mr. C. B. 
Loomis is organizing and directing a 
community project in Adult Education in 
Leonia, N. J. 


Child Development Institute 


The Child Development Institute has 
been engaged since November in work on 
the emergency nursery school project of 
the Federal Government. The first an- 
nouncement of the government’s plans in 
this connection was made by Dr. Mary 
Dabney Davis, Specialist in Nursery- 
Kindergarten Education of the Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., at the 
conference of the National Association 
for Nursery Education in Toronto last 
fall. 

Professor Lois Hayden Meek was ap- 
pointed one of the seven members of the 
National Advisory Committee on Emer- 
gency Nursery Schools which has met 
frequently in Washington during the last 
months to formulate plans for the proj- 
ect. She is also regional supervisor for 
North Carolina, Connecticut, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

The development of emergency nurs- 
ery schools in New York City has been 
under the direction of a local committee 
of which Miss Margaret Holmes, of the 
New York City Public Schools, is chair- 
man and of which Miss Jessie Stanton, 
of the Codperative School for Student 
Teachers, and Professor Meek are mem- 
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bers. Three emergency nursery schools 
have already been opened: one at Chris- 
todora House, under the supervision of 
Miss Catherine Brackett; one at the 
Brooklyn Continuation School, super- 
vised by Dr. Grace Langdon; and the 
third at the Carmine Street Baths, su- 
pervised by Miss Jessie Stanton. Seven 
others are ready to open as soon as the 
necessary equipment can be obtained. 

Teachers College, through the depart- 
ment of Nursery School and Kindergar- 
ten-First Grade Education, offered 
training courses without tuition during 
January to CWS workers who were 
preparing for jobs in emergency nursery 
schools in New York City and Connecti- 
cut. The Institute codperated in this 
project. This pre-service training, so- 
called, covered a period of two weeks 
and consisted of lectures given by the 
staffs of the two departments, observa- 
tions, and actual experience in estab- 
lished nursery schools in the city. <A 
group of twenty-nine such workers from 
Connecticut and one hundred and two 
from New York City were trained. 


During the first part of February Dr. 
Gertrude P. Driscoll conferred with the 
Governor of the Virgin Islands about 
establishing emergency nursery schools 
in the Islands. Mrs. Lee Cowles, for- 
merly assistant in the Child Develop- 
ment Institute, and two CWS workers 
who were formerly students at Teach- 
ers College have gone to the Virgin Is- 
lands for a period of about five months, 
during which time they will develop 
demonstration emergency nursery schools 
and prepare native workers to carry on 
the project permanently. 


The Institute has developed several new 
experiments in the field of nursery and 
parent education this year. During the 
Christmas recess a morning play group 
was conducted by Mrs. Joan Pearson 
with the assistance of mothers of the 


children in the group. A series of con- 
ferences with the mothers were held as 
a basis for discussing the techniques 
which they used in working with the 
children. 

In February a new codperative play 
group was organized for preschool chil- 
dren. It is conducted by Miss Ethel 
Wright from three to five in the after- 
noons. Mothers and fathers of the chil- 
dren participate in this play group, and 
this participation is the basis of discus- 
sions with them on problems of child 
guidance. 

Mrs. Jane Lubold of the Institute 
staff has been assigned to the faculty 
coéperative apartments at 21 Claremont 
Avenue to work with the mothers and 
fathers in that apartment house on prob- 
lems concerning the care and guidance of 
children. Play groups are organized in 
the morning for preschool children and 
in the afternoon for preschool and older 
children. Lunches are served on certain 
days of the week. The parents are in 
charge of these activities and participate 
in the group work with children. 


Miss Sara FE. Baldwin has been ap- 
pointed a fellow in the Institute this 
year by the National Council of Parent 
Education. She will make an intensive 
study of home-school relationships in a 
few progressive schools. Professor Meek 
and Mr. E. G. Osborne are members of 
a committee on Home-School Relation- 
ships of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, and this committee has been able 
to give advice and consultation to Miss 
Baldwin regarding her study. 


Professor Meek and Mr. Osborne par- 
ticipated in the Progressive Education 
Association regional conference in New 
York last November; Dr. Langdon and 
Mrs. Margaret G. Benz participated in 
the regional conference of the Associa- 
tion held February 9 and 10 in Philadel- 
phia; and Mr. Osborne will conduct a 
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section meeting on Home-School Rela- 
tionships at the national conference of 
the Association in Cleveland in March. 


Professor Meek gave an address on 
“Child Welfare and Social Progress” at 
a meeting of the League for Independent 
Political Action January 23. On the 
same day she addressed the parents of 
Bronxville (N. Y.) Public Schools on 
their Institute Day program. On Janu- 
ary 16 she spoke informally to the Par- 
ents’ Association of the Winbrook School 
in White Plains, N. Y., and on Febru- 
ary 19 she talked on “The Education of 
the Young Child in a Changing World” 
at a meeting of the Parents’ Council in 
Philadelphia. 


During the last two months two more 
volumes in the Child Development Mon- 
ographs series have been published by 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. They are: Resistant Behavior 
of Preschool Children, by Ruth Ken- 
nedy Caille, and The Developmental 
Status of the Preschool Child as a Prog- 
nosis of Future Development, by Ger- 
trude P. Driscoll. 


Two articles by members of the Insti- 
tute staff appeared in the December 
issue of The Journal of Experimental 
Education: “A Study of Children’s 
Fears,” by Arthur T. Jersild and Fran- 
ces B. Holmes; and “The Laughing and 
Crying of Preschool Children,” by Cath- 
erine W. Brackett. An article by Pro- 
fessor Meek and Dr. Brackett, “How 
the Young Child Learns,” was published 
in the December issue of Parents’ 
Magazine. 


Commercial Education 


Mr. Lloyd L. Jones has been added to 
the staff of the Department as part-time 
instructor. Mr. Jones was formerly 
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connected with the Board of Education 
in Cleveland. 


Dr. William R. Odell was speaker at 
the meeting of the High School Com. 
mercial Teachers Association of New 
Jersey, which was held in Elizabeth, 
N. J., February 17. He also addressed 
the meeting of the National Association 
of Commercial Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions, which was held February 24 in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dr. Odell was elected a member of the 
administrative committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Business Education, 
which was organized at the meeting of 
the National Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration in Cincinnati, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 28. 


Curriculum 


The social studies courses for the Fort 
Worth, Tex., Public Schools were ready 
for distribution this year. Committees 
there are working under the direction of 
Superintendent W. M. Green and Cur- 
riculum Director John C. Parker, 
former Teachers College students, in 
preparing courses of study in science and 
health and physical education. Pro- 
fessor Herbert Bruner is acting as con- 
sultant on this program. 


On November 30 and December 1 Pro- 
fessor Bruner spoke at several meetings 
of the Texas State Teachers Association 
as follows: General Session, “Educa- 
tional Opportunities and Obligations in 
the Present National Emergency”; Su- 
perintendents Section, “What Is_ the 
Superintendent’s Real Job in the Pres- 
ent Crisis?”; Elementary School Super- 
visors and Principals Section, “What Is 
the Role of the Principal and Supervisor 
in the New Program Which Education 
Is Facing?”; Kindergarten-Primary Sec- 
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tion, “Has the Present Crisis Any Les- 
sons for the Teacher of Little Chil- 
dren?” 

On November 30 Professor Bruner 
was guest speaker at a Teachers College 
Alumni banquet. Superintendent E. E. 
Oberholtzer, Houston, Tex., Superin- 
tendent W. M. Green, Fort Worth, 
Tex., and Dean W. J. McConnell of the 
North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, all former Teachers College 
students, were on the program. 


On January 19 Professor Bruner dis- 
cussed curriculum reorganization prob- 
lems in a three-hour session with the 
faculty of the North Texas State Teach- 
ers College at Denton; on January 23 
he spent the day with the teachers of 
Kansas City, Mo., meeting with the ad- 
ministrative group in the morning, the 
social studies committee in the afternoon, 
and speaking before the high school 
teachers in the evening on “New Oppor- 
tunities in Secondary Education”; on 
January 25 he addressed joint meetings 
of teachers and parents at Peru and 
Logansport, Ind.; and on January 26 he 
met with Superintendent Paul Stetson 
and Mr. Virgil Stinebaugh, curriculum 
director, and the social studies commit- 
tee in Indianapolis. In the afternoon he 
addressed a meeting of elementary and 
junior high school teachers on “What 
Can Elementary and Junior High School 
Teachers Do in Relation to Giving Chil- 
dren a Better Understanding of Present 
Conditions ?” 


The National Crisis Series, which con- 
tains a manual entitled Some Suggestions 
for the Study of Modern Problems and 
fourteen bulletins written by Professors 
Herbert Bruner, Edmund deS. Brunner, 
and Leon C. Marshall, Dr. James E. 
Mendenhall, Mr. Samuel Everett, and 
Miss Pauline Thompson, came from the 
press in December and January. The 
series is especially designed to assist jun- 
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ior and senior high school teachers in 
bringing problems of the present day to 
the attention of pupils in the secondary 
schools. 


Professor L. Thomas Hopkins was in 
Pasadena, Calif., October 23-30 in his 
capacity as curriculum consultant. He 
addressed the administrative and super- 
visory staffs on “The New Deal”; the 
secondary school group on “The Atom- 
istic and Organismic Psychologies”; the 
junior college group on “Problems of 
Home Making”; and conducted confer- 
ences with primary and elementary 
teachers, language and social science 
groups, elementary and junior high 
school principals, junior college groups, 
and others. On November 27 he ad- 
dressed the Educational Query Club of 
Pasadena on “The New Deal.” 

While in California, Professor Hop- 
kins gave a number of addresses before 
the Los Angeles County Institute. On 
November 18 he spoke at South Pasa- 
dena on “Atomistic and Organismic Psy- 
chologies”; on November 22 at Whittier 
on “The New Deal”; on November 23 
at El Moro on “The New Deal and 
Education”; and on November 25 at 
South Pasadena on “Currents and Cross 
Currents in Education.” 


On November 15 and 16 Professor Hop- 
kins visited the schools at South Bend, 
Ind. He conferred with special teaching, 
supervisory, and administrative groups, 
and gave addresses on “Curriculum Re- 
vision in the Light of Contemporary 
Problems,” “Codperative Group Learn- 
ing,” and “How the Special Teacher 
May Fit Into a Social Studies Unit.” 


On January 12 Professor Hopkins ad- 
dressed the elementary and secondary 
school teachers of Middletown, Conn., 
and surrounding districts on “The Inte- 
grated Curriculum.” A discussion fol- 
lowed in which many teachers par- 
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ticipated, particularly those in the 
secondary school who were interested in 
applying some of the principles in their 
own teaching. 


Guidance and Personnel 


On February 17 Professor H. D. Kitson 
entertained at tea in honor of the new 
students who entered the College the 
second semester. About sixty students 
attended. Among the guests were Dr. 
and Mrs. Walter V. Bingham of the 
Personnel Research Federation. 


On February 20 Professor Kitson ad- 
dressed the Rochester Branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association. 
This branch represents counselors in 
schools, social service agencies, and per- 
sonnel departments in business and in- 
dustry, and also the Rochester Public 
Employment Center, a community enter- 
prise devoted to a demonstration of the 
best procedures in employment. 


Professor Kitson spoke on February 26 
before the University of Toledo Chapter 
of The American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors on the subject of “Per- 
sonnel Work in Colleges.” This was an 
open meeting to which the entire faculty 
and the president of the University were 
invited. A lively discussion followed the 
address. 


Thirteen students of the Department 
traveled by bus to the annual convention 
of the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, held at Cleveland, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 21-24, where they had been 
invited to present a skit similar to those 
which the students have given annually 
at Teachers College during the past 
seven years. The program of the skit 
follows. 


PresENTED BY: Teachers College Branch 
of the N.V.G.A. 
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Titte: They Done Us Wrong—A No. 
“Credit Skit.” 


Avutuors: Sidney E. Tarbox and Ang 


E. Freeman. 


Cast: (In order of their appearance) 
Bailiff, Edward W. Bergstrom, St 
Paul, Minn.; Court reporter, R. C, 
Lancaster, Montclair, N. J.; Afttor- 
ney for Plaintiff, Sidney E. Tarbox, 
Lake Forest, Ill.; Attorney for De. 
fense, Clarence W. Failor, Ft. Madi 
son, lowa; Clerk of Court, Edgar M. 
Stover, Scranton, Pa.; His Honor, the 
Judge, Arthur F. Dodge, Urbana, 
Ill.; First Witness, lona M. R. Logie, 
New York City; “Junior,” Edwin M. 
Davis, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Second 
Witness, Alice Adanalian, Lorraine, 
N. Y.; Other Witnesses, Gwendolyn 
Schneidler, Minneapolis, Minn.; Kath- 
erine Affelder, New York City; Doro- 
thy Coleman, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Fred 
H. Braun, Denver, Colo.; certain pro- 
fessors and other alleged guidance lead- 
ers; Jury, certain fair-minded and 
amiable delegates at the convention. 


Scene: The Special Court of Cuyahoga 
County, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Time: The Present. 


Propuction Starr: General Manager 
and Stage Director, Ann E. Freeman, 
Topeka, Kan.; Technical Advisers, 
Iona M. R. Logie, Fred H. Braun, 
Harold F. Pettie, Whittier, Calif.; 
Properties, Edward W. Bergstrom. 


Executive Starr: President, Clarence 
W. Failor; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Maryellen Maher; Student Council 
Representative, Edwin M. Davis. 


Historical Note on T. C. Follies (7th 
Edition): The students enrolled in guid- 
ance and personnel at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, have been guilty of 
boiling over annually. This chemical re- 
action has always been expressed in a skit, 
usually satirical in nature and directed at 
some aspect of guidance and personnel. 
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Although the annual “T. C. Follies” have 
become a tradition on Morningside Heights 
and have been witnessed by many guid- 
ance workers in the metropolitan area, this 
is the first time that our crude efforts have 
been inflicted upon a national gathering. 

We take this opportunity to assure one 
and all that none of the quips are intended 
as reflections upon the professional stand- 
ing of those unwillingly questioned or 
quoted. In other words— ’s all in fun. 


The presentation received high praise 
and added materially to the enjoyment 
of the delegates. 


At the Cleveland meeting of the Associa- 
tion Professor Kitson gave an address on 
“Deflating Vocational Guidance,” and 
Dr. Roy N. Anderson conducted a con- 
ference on “Counseling the Handi- 
capped.” 


History of Education 


Professor Edward H. Reisner partici- 
pated in an institute of the Connells- 
ville and Dunbar Township Public 
Schools, held at Connellsville, Pa., Janu- 
ary 25, 26, and 27. In four talks before 
the general sessions of the conference 
Professor Reisner developed the subject 
“The Schools and the New Deal.” For 
the conferences of secondary teachers 
the continuing theme was “What Is a 
Progressive High School?” 


Horace Mann School 


The Horace Mann High School for 
Girls has been selected as one of the 
schools to participate in the experiment 
being carried on under the direction of 
the Committee on the Relation between 
School and College of the Progressive 
Education Association. This participa- 
tion calls for a somewhat drastic revi- 
sion of the high school curriculum. 
Fortunately, four years ago, this school 
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embarked upon an experimental cur- 
riculum in the junior high school which 
has proved so satisfactory that it is 
being extended into the senior high 
school. 

The School is also a member of the 
Committee on Records and Reports ap- 
pointed by the Commission of the As- 
sociation. This committee makes 
recommendations for types of records 
and reports for pupils included in the 
eight-year experiment, and it has been 
asked to study realizable aims in the 
development of habits and traits that 
can be influenced in the schools and 
also material for guidance during the 
school career. 


The Horace Mann School has been 
conducting an extramural course at Os- 
sining, N. Y., and Newark, N. J., on 
“The Modern School for the Modern 
Child” in the planning of which the 
staff has been able to work out a uni- 
fied course containing both theory and 
practice. Professor Rollo G. Reynolds 
has spoken on “A Plan for Teaching 
Children in the Modern School,” “What 
a Modern School Should Do for a 
Modern Child,” “The Changing World 
and Its Educational Implications,” and 
“The Whole Child”; Dr. Ina Craig 
Sartorius, on “Child Grouping and 
Remedial Work”; Dr. Cecile White 
Flemming, on “Diagnostic Procedures 
as a Basis for Pupil Adjustment in a 
Modern School”; Miss Grace L. 
Aldrich, on “The Library in the Mod- 
ern School”; Miss Mary R. Lewis, on 
“The Place of Children’s Activities in 
the Modern School”; Mrs. Beatrice J. 
Hurley, on “How to Build a Unit of 
Work”; Mrs. Doris W. Docking, on 
“A Typical Unit of Work in a Mod- 
ern School”; Miss Mary Harden, on 
“Social Studies in a Modern School”; 
and Miss Harriet Fogg, on “The Place 
of Science in the Modern School.” 
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During January, Professor Reynolds 
spoke on the general topic “The Mod- 
ern School and the Modern Child” be- 
fore the following Parent-Teacher 
Associations: New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Newark, N. J.; Ridgewood, N. J.; 
East Hampton, N. Y.; and Public 
School No. 186, New York City. 


Household Arts 


Professors Benjamin R. Andrews, Anna 
M. Cooley, and Wilhelmina Spohr at- 
tended, February 14 and 15, the dedi- 
cation of the Martha Van Rensselaer 
Hall, the new million dollar plant of 
the New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University, 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Helen Kinne Home _ Economics 
Book Collection, which was established 
by the Helen Kinne Club as a memorial 
to the late Professor Helen Kinne, re- 
ceived a valuable addition recently in 
Volume I of Family Culture, a maga- 
zine established in Boston in 1895 by 
Mrs. Traffarn Whitney, then a leader 
in movements that have since eventu- 
ated as social hygiene and home eco- 
nomics. The Kinne Collection is being 
promoted by a special committee of 
which Professor Andrews, Miss Evelyn 
Herrington, Miss Editha Leucke, and 
Miss Druzilla Kent are members. 
Alumni are urged to be on the watch 
for interesting accessions which they 
might secure for the Kinne Collection, 
such as old books on cookery and other 
household arts, family life, housing and 
living conditions, and education related 
to the home and family. 


Members of the Department staff are 
codperating in plans for entertaining the 
American Home Economics Association 
at its national convention in New York 
City June 25-29. It is hoped that the 


alumni of the College will attend in 
large numbers. Following the conven- 
tion there is to be a special conference 
on Education for Family Life, held 
under the joint auspices of Teachers 
College, the American Social Hygiene 
Association, and the American Home 
Economics Association. Professors M. 
A. Bigelow and Helen Judy-Bond are 
representing the College in organizing 
this conference. 


Professor Andrews is serving as chair- 
man of the Economics Committee of the 
Department of Supervisors and Teachers 
of the Home Economics Section of the 
National Education Association, and in 
that connection is issuing from time 
to time mimeographed bulletins on eco- 
nomics teaching and problems related to 
home economics. 


Professor Anna M. Cooley attended the 
meetings of the Department of Super- 
visors and Teachers of the National 
Education Association in Cleveland, 
Ohio, February 24. She remained for 
the Department of Superintendence 
meetings and attended the Teachers 
College Dinner. 


Students registered in household arts 
education classes are spending many 
half-days visiting New York schools 
and others near by for the purpose of 
studying various types of home eco- 
nomics programs. 


Professor Cora M. Winchell will be a 
member of the staff in Education sj211C, 
The Curriculum, in June 1934. In ad- 
dition to the offerings for students in 
all fields of elementary and secondary 
schools, there will be a special labora- 
tory section in home economics, in which 
students will work on curriculum prob- 
lems in their own fields. It is also 
planned in these sections to have spe- 
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cial groups of able elementary and 
secondary school curriculum specialists 
and teachers work in conjunction with 
home economists in developing cur- 
riculum materials. 

In connection with the work of the 
home economics section, it will be pos- 
sible to attend some of the meetings of 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation which will be held in New York 
City June 25-29. 


Library 


Professor Carter Alexander read a 
paper on “The Place of Instruction in 
Library Methods in Educational Re- 
search” at the meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association in 
Cleveland February 24. He also served 
as chairman of Topic Group H_ of 
General Subject Committee II of the 
Department of Superintendence on Feb- 
ruary 26 and 27. 


As the official representative of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship 
of the American Library Association, 
Professor Eleanor M. Witmer in- 
spected the library schools at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and the Col- 
lege of William and Mary on March 6, 
7, and 8. 


Professor Witmer wiil address the gen- 
eral session of the Tennessee State Edu- 
cation Association at its annual meet- 
ing at Nashville March 30. On the 
same day she will give an informal talk 
before the students of the School of 
Library Science of the George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 


“A Guide to the Literature on Second- 
ary Education,” by Mr. Arthur J. 
Manske and Professor Carter Alexan- 
der, prepared in Education 221L the 
past semester, is scheduled for publi- 


cation in the May issue of School Re- 
view, and Mr. Alan O. Dech’s “A Guide 
to the Literature of the Curriculum,” 
prepared in the same course the year be- 
fore, appeared in the February issue of 
Teachers College Record. 


Professor Witmer has been appointed 
on a committee of six by the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges to 
study the courses in library science of- 
fered in normal schools and teachers 
colleges. 


Lincoln School 


Dr. James E. Mendenhall addressed 
the Westchester Young Men’s Club of 
Harrison, N. Y., December 17 on “The 
Government’s Program for the Relief 
of Farm and Home Debtors.” 


Miss Elmina R. Lucke contributed an 
article, “Helping Youth Find His Com- 
munity,” to the special November issue 
of Progressive Education, which was 
concerned with trends in secondary edu- 
cation. 


Professor Paul R. Hanna addressed the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the pub- 
lic schools at Malverne, N. Y., on “The 
Elementary School Child of To-day and 
His School Opportunities,” and the 
Morris School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion at Rockville Center, N. Y., on 
“Learning to Be Teachers of Modern 
Children.” 


Dr. Fred Strickler addressed the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Yearlong School, Jamaica, L. I. De- 
cember 8. He spoke at the second an- 
nual Fine and Industrial Arts Confer- 
ence of the New Jersey State Normal 
School, Newark, N. J., in January, and 
also at the meeting of the Long Island 
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Industrial Arts Teachers Association at 
Oceanside, L. I. 


Dr. Strickler contributed an article 
entitled “A Discussion of Criteria or 
Standards of Educational Value with 
Special Reference to Woodworking,” to 
the October 1933 issue of The Journal 
of Educational Sociology. 


Music 


On February 10 the Teachers College 
Music department attended the pre- 
miére of “Merry Mount,” by Dr. How- 
ard Hanson, which was given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. This was 
followed by a dinner party at the Peg 
Woffington Old English Coffee House, 
at which there was a merry program 
of old English music by soloists and 
the entire group. 


Professor Peter W. Dykema was in 
Cleveland from February 23 to 26, visit- 
ing the schools and attending the De- 
partment of Superintendence meetings 
and sessions of the Research Council 
of the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference. As chairman of the Council 
committee, he presented a report of self- 
survey by music teachers. 


The regular series of recitals by the 
Teachers College String Quartet was 
resumed February 9. The members of 
the quartet are: Mr. Miles Dresskell, 
first violin; Mr. Norman Schroer, 
viola; Mr. Russel Wagner, second 
violin; Mr. Frank Geary, 'cello. A 
program is given by this group in Mil- 
bank Chapel at noon on Fridays. 


Mr. Norman Schroer, who is working 
for his Master’s degree in this depart- 
ment, has completed a study of the lead- 
ing series of concerts which are avail- 


able in New York City. This has been 
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printed in the Weekly Bulletin, and re- 
printed in a special leaflet. It is in- 
tended for the guidance of students of 
Teachers College who wish to become 
acquainted with the more significant 
musical opportunities of the city. 


The first Department luncheon of the 
Spring session was held February 12. 
Singing, general sociability, and an en- 
lightening talk on some significant rela- 
tionships between music and mathematics, 
by Mr. Joseph Schillinger, followed the 
luncheon. 


Natural Sciences 


Professor Gerald S. Craig is a member 
of the committee which is revising the 
New York State Syllabus in Elementary 
Science. 


Professor Craig has been appointed a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the School Nature League, New York 
City. 


Normal School Education 


Professors E. S. Evenden and Florence 
B. Stratemeyer attended the meeting at 
Montclair, N. J., called by the State 
Department of Education to discuss with 
secondary principals and supervisors the 
problems of the pre-service and in- 
service education of teachers, and the 
improvement of secondary instruction in 
New Jersey. 


Professor Evenden attended the con- 
ference on problems of higher educa- 
tion with special reference to the edu- 
cation of teachers, held January 26 and 
27 at the University of Minnesota. 


This conference is held annually under 
the auspices of the College of Educa- 
tion at Minneapolis, and includes those 
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interested in the administration of 
higher educational institutions and state 
programs of the states in that section 
of the country. 


Professor Stratemeyer talked to the 
local division of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women in Harrison- 
burg, Va., January 12, on “Needed 
Changes in the Curriculum.” While 
there she also supervised several stu- 
dents working in the field. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten 
First Grade Education 


The Department has had both an in- 
spiration and a challenge in working out 
a short, intensive program for the train- 
ing of unemployed teachers for the 
Emergency Nursery Schools supported 
by a grant set aside for this purpose 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. This department has 
trained for the federal authorities more 
than one hundred students from the 
states of Connecticut and New York, 
who have had the privilege of register- 
ing without tuition fees in parent edu- 
cation, nursing, and nutrition. It has 
had the codperation of the Child De- 
velopment Institute not only in the care- 
ful selection of promising students from 
the long lists of unemployed teachers, 
but also in the training of students. 

Emphasis in training the Federal 
Emergency Nursery School group was 
given in three ways: through lectures 
on child growth, techniques of teach- 
ing, and necessary equipment—from the 
angle of the teacher as well as of the 
administrator; through conferences with 
critics and instructors; and through 
organization of student notes for per- 
sonal records kept on file for every 
member of the class. 

The chief responsibility for the ad- 
ministrative end of the training of these 


teachers devolved upon Miss E. Mae 
Raymond and Miss Edith U. Conard. 
The successful outcome of this training 
would have been impossible had they 
not won the consent of the various 
boards to use their nursery school cen- 
ters and fully trained nursery school 
directors, who have given unstintingly 
of their time and attention in serving 
as both demonstration and _ critic 
teachers. 


Professor Patty S. Hill addressed a 
forum held February 14 under the aus- 
pices of the New York Foundation of 
Women’s Clubs. Her topic was “The 
Necessity of Education for Leisure 
Brought about by the Present Eco- 
nomic Crisis.” The major part of the 
forum was devoted to the considera- 
tion of children’s museums. Professor 
Hill reported at a luncheon meeting at 
the Women’s Faculty Club February 13 
on the plan for nation-wide nursery 
schools conducted by the FERA and on 
the proposed plan for the local com- 
munity project for the Neighborhood 
Association of Morningside Heights 
and Manhattanville, which it is hoped 
will be housed in the beautiful building 
generously provided by the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in the immediate 
neighborhood. 


The Arab students of Teachers College 
coéperated with Miss Alice Kandeleft 
of Baghdad to give an Arabian Coffee 
Party February 8 in the Patty Smith 
Hill Room. Dean William F. Russell 
and Mrs. Russell, Dr. John Dewey, 
Professor Hill, and Professor W. C. 
Bagley were the guests of honor. 


Professor Mary M. Reed has been in- 
vited to edit the April issue of Child- 
hood Education. The general topic for 
the number is: How are we provid- 


ing for the social development of chil- 
dren through the educational institu- 
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tions of our community? Among the 
contributors coéperating with Professor 
Reed in this social studies number of 
the magazine are: Mr. Henry James 
Forman, Professor John L. Childs, Dr. 
John S. Gambs, Professor W. G. Kim- 
mel, Miss Christine Heinig, Miss Avah 
Hughes, Miss Marie Schaefer, Miss 
Helen Christiansen, Mrs. Ralph Hacker, 
Professor Arthur T. Jersild, Miss Mil- 
dred Miller, Miss Eleanor Troxell, 
Dr. Edith E. Wood, and Dr. Ivar 
Hellstrom. 


On February 10 a meeting of all the 
committees of the New York State 
Childhood Education Association was 
called by Professor Reed, president, and 
Miss Grace A. Day, vice-president, to 
plan the year’s program in the interests 
of young children in the public school 
systems of New York State. 


Dr. Genevieve Coy gave a lecture Janu- 
ary 28 on “The Integration of Conflict- 
ing Loyalties,” before the New York 
Bahai Center. 


Miss Alice Dalgliesh spoke to members 
of the Junior League of New York 
City January 30 on “Children’s Books 
as Progressive Education Sees Them.” 


Philosophy of Education 


Professor William H. Kilpatrick spent 
January 30 in Rockford, IIL, speaking 
to the Rockford Teachers Club and to 
the Women’s Club. He spent January 
31 at the State Teachers College in 
DeKalb, 


A revised edition of Professor Kil- 
patrick’s Source Book in Philosophy of 
Education has recently been published by 
The Macmillan Company. 


Professors Kilpatrick, Goodwin Wat- 


son, and John Dewey will take part 
in a series of weekly talks to be given 
under the auspices of the American 
People’s College in Europe over a na- 
tional hook-up of the National Broad- 
casting Company, Station WJZ, 
Wednesday afternoons at 4:30 p.m, 
Professor Kilpatrick will speak March 
7; Professor Watson, March 14, and 
Professor Dewey, March 21. 


Physical Education 


Professor Jesse F. Williams spoke be- 
fore the Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Section of the Private School As- 
sociation at Boston, Mass., January 20 
on “The Chief Business of Education.” 
He addressed the Headmasters’ Asso- 
ciation, also at Boston, February 10 on 
“Which Way Physical Education?” and 
on February 13 he was one of the 
speakers at the Eastern Region Confer- 
ence on Physical Education, held at 
Sloane House, New York City. From 
February 25 to 27 Professor Williams 
attended the meetings of the National 
Education Association in Cleveland. 


Corrective Physical Education, by Miss 
Josephine L. Rathbone, has been re- 
leased recently by W. B. Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia. 


On February 1, Miss Rathbone addressed 
the teachers of physical education of 
Jersey City, N. J., on “The Problems 
in Posture Reéducation.” 


Dr. F. W. Maroney spoke at the Colby 
Junior College assembly in New Lon- 
don, N. H., February 8. The topic of 
his address was “The Deeper Meaning 
of Health.” On February 13 he spoke 
at the Men’s Reformatory in Annan- 
dale, N. J., and on February 23 ad- 
dressed the Rotary Club of Syracuse 
on “Health and Physical Education.” 
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Religious Education 


Professor F. Ernest Johnson was one 
of the speakers at the conference on 
The Cause and Cure of War, which 
was held in Washington in January. His 
topic was “Social Justice as a Basis 
for Peace.” 


Professor Adelaide T. Case and Pro- 
fessor Johnson attended the annual 
meeting of the International Council of 
Religious Education, which was held in 
Chicago the middle of February. Pro- 
fessor Johnson is a member of the com- 
mittee on the Religious Education of 
Adults of the International Council. 
Professor Case attended the Professors 
Section and the Committee on Chil- 
dren’s Work and was a member of a 
U-Table on Week-Day and Vacation 
Schools. 

While in Chicago Professor Case 
spoke at a luncheon for religious work- 
ers in and around the city and also at 
a luncheon of former Teachers College 
students. 


During the past month Professor Case 
addressed several parents’ groups on 
“The Religious Education of Children.” 
All Angels Episcopal Church, Riverdale 
Country Day School, Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, and the Child 
Study Association have been among the 
organizations sponsoring the groups. 


On February 25 Professor Case ad- 
dressed the Harlem Youth Lyceum on 
the subject, “Do Young People Want 
Religion ?” 


Rural Education 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner was 
the principal speaker at the annual 
Rural Progress Day of the State Teach- 
ers College at Millersville, Pa. The 


event this year was in part a celebra- 
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tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the report of The Roosevelt Country 
Life Commission. On February 9 Pro- 
fessor Brunner addressed the entire 
student body on “Education and Social 
Change.” At the special rural meet- 
ings on February 10 his topics were 
“The Economic Basis of Rural Edu- 
cation” and “Recent Rural Social 
Trends.” 


Secondary Education 


At the January meeting of the Sec- 
ondary Group there was an active dis- 
cussion, led by Professor Jesse H. 
Newlon, Professor L. T. Hopkins, and 
Principals John N. Avent and Elmer C. 
Bogart, on what secondary schools 
could and should do with unlimited 
economic resources. The purpose of 
the discussion was to exercise the con- 
structive imagination, a faculty which, 
during the past few years, has been 
concerned too largely with economies 
for the good of education. 


Mr. A. P. Cope, superintendent of 
schools of Lucerne County, Pa., in plan- 
ning the mid-winter meeting of his three 
hundred and forty-three school directors 
on January 25, invited Professor E. K. 
Fretwell to speak on “What Is the Pro- 
fessional Responsibility of the School 
Director ?” 


At the meetings of the Department of 
Superintendence in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Professor Thomas H. Briggs made a 
report before the Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals of the work 
of the Committee on Orientation. He 
also spoke before the Council on Edu- 
cation, a joint meeting of the National 
Association cf High School Inspectors 
and Supervisors with the Department 
of Secondary Education, and the high 
school teachers of Cleveland. 
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Professor P. M. Symonds attended the 
meetings of Sections I and Q of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, held in Boston, Mass., 
December 29 and 30. 


The high school at Perth Amboy, N. J., 
tried out a new type of commencement 
at the mid-year graduating exercises 
January 25. In a Symposium on 
Worthy Use of Leisure Time six gradu- 
ates spoke on the relation to leisure of 
art, music, literature, hobbies, physical 
activities, and health education. Pro- 
fessor Fretwell acted as chairman and 
summarized the discussion. 


The Macmillan Company published 
Mental Hygiene of the School Child, 
by Professor Symonds, in January. This 
book has been derived from experiences 
in connection with work in the high 
schools of Leonia and Elizabeth, N. J., 
and from Professor Symonds’ course in 
Adolescent Adjustments. 


Mr. Lloyd N. Morrisett, assistant in 
secondary education and president of 
Beta Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, repre- 
sented the chapter at the Fifteenth Na- 
tional Council of Phi Delta Kappa, 
which was held in Chicago, December 
28-30. 


Following the eighth annual meeting of 
the Student Councils of New Jersey 
High Schools in Bayonne, N. J., No- 
vember 23, there has been an increas- 
ing interest in the work of student coun- 
cils. At the invitation of teachers and 
principals of Freehold County and 
under the general planning of Mrs. 
Anna de Monseigle, adviser of girls in 
the Asbury Park High School, Profes- 
sor Fretwell spoke at the assemblies and 
held conferences with the student coun- 
cils on February § at high schools in 
Asbury Park, Neptune, Ocean Grove, 
and Freehold, and on February 12 at 


the high schools in Red Bank, Long 
Branch, and Rumson. 


At the invitation of Mr. Morrisett, Mr. 
Jerome H. Bentley, director of the Ad- 
justment Service, New York City, spoke 
on the purposes of this organization and 
the techniques it has developed in 
counseling ten thousand unemployed 
persons in New York City, at the Phi 
Delta Kappa meeting February 2. 


Visits to the following schools are being 
planned for the students in this depart- 
ment during the spring semester: Paul 
Hoffman Junior High School No. 45 
(Angelo Patri’s school); The Dalton 
School; The Riverdale Country Day 
School (Ethical Culture); Julia Rich- 
man High School; South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls; Bronxville High 
School; Scarboro High School; Scars- 
dale High School; and Isaac Young 
Junior High School, New Rochelle. 


At the regular Thursday afternoon In- 
formal on February 8 Professor Fret- 
well talked to the group about opera. 
He offered valuable suggestions for the 
enjoyment of opera and told a number 
of delightful stories of great singers 
both in the Metropolitan Opera House 
and in various European opera houses. 

At the February 15 Informal mem- 
bers of the Secondary Club were privi- 
leged to visit the apartment of Dr. 
David Eugene Smith, where they were 
entertained by looking at his rare 
books and manuscripts and listening to 
Dr. Smith talk about them. 

On March 1 Professor Maxie N. 
Woodring gave a travelogue on the 
island of Bali, one of the South Sea 
islands of the Dutch East Indies group. 
Professor Woodring visited Bali in the 
spring of 1933 on her tour around the 
world. Pictures, native craft, and native 
music, gave the group an idea of the en- 
chantment of the South Seas. 
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Dr. Frank W. Cyr spoke at the Cleve- 
land meeting of the National Education 
Association befor: the Rural Depart- 
ment, Department of Secondary School 
Principals, and the National Associa- 
tion of High School Inspectors and Su- 
pervisors. He also participated in a 
panel on Supervised Correspondence 
Study in Secondary Schools, and served 
as editor of the Yearbook of the Rural 
Department on Economical Enrichment 
of the Secondary School Curriculum. 


Dr. Will French, associate superin- 
tendent of schools, Tulsa, Okla., visited 
the Department January 25. Dr. 
French is a member of the Directing 
Committee of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association’s study of the Relations 
of the School and College and also the 
director of the Tulsa program of par- 
ticipation in this experiment. Dr. 
French was an instructor in the De- 
partment last year and is always a wel- 
come visitor. 


Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, Dean of the 
School of Education of Stanford Uni- 
versity, spent February 17 at the Col- 
lege on professional business. He was a 
guest of the Department at luncheon at 
the Men’s Faculty Club. 


Student Personnel 
Administration 


Under the general supervision of the 
Guidance Laboratory, the Division of 
Individual Development and Guidance 
is engaged in a laboratory experiment 
in some of the New York City public 
schools, working on various aspects of 
a complete program of guidance. Pro- 
fessors Ruth Strang and Hugh Grant 
Rowell will undertake a program 
of health education; Professor Eliza- 
beth MacDowell and some of her ad- 
vanced students will do remedial speech 


work in the schools; the program for 
exceptional children will be under the 
direction of Professor Leta S. Holling- 
worth; Dr. Charles I. Lambert will 
supervise psychiatric case work; experi- 
ence in psychological counseling will be 
acquired by advanced students of Profes- 
sor Goodwin B. Watson, under his 
supervision; a program of psychological 
measurement will be carried on by Pro- 
fessor Rudolph Pintner, Professor W. 
A. McCall, Dr. Cecile W. Flemming, 
Dr. Ina C. Sartorius, and Dr. Gertrude 
Hildreth; Professor Arthur I. Gates, 
Dr. Sartorius, and Dr. Hildreth will di- 
rect a program of remedial work in 
school subjects; Professor Harry D. 
Kitson and Dr. Roy N. Anderson will 
undertake a program of vocational and 
educational counseling in the schools; 
extracurricular activities, student par- 
ticipation in government, a program of 
homerooms, and the social program will 
be the special interests of Professors 
Sarah M. Sturtevant and E. K. Fret- 
well; Mr. E. G. Osborne, Dr. Gertrude 
P. Driscoll and Dr. J. B. Maller will 
undertake a program of parent educa- 
tion and community relationships; Pro- 
fessor Sturtevant will have an advisory 
relationship to the codrdination of activi- 
ties within the school. 

The project is utilizing the services 
of seventeen advanced students of Co- 
lumbia University, financed by the CWS. 
The Educational Records Bureau has 
provided several thousand cumulative 
record cards for use in the project. The 
administration of this guidance project 
is the responsibility of the planning 
committee of the Division of Individual 
Development and Guidance and of Pro- 
fessor Esther M. Lloyd-Jones, director 
of the Guidance Laboratory. 


During the National Education Asso- 
ciation meetings in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
February, Professor Strang gave a 
résumé of investigations relating to the 
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college dean before the College Section 
of the National Association of Deans of 
Women, and presented the report of 
the Research Committee of that Asso- 
ciation. As vice-president in charge of 
records and research of the American 
College Personnel Association, she was 
chairman of the session discussing re- 
search relating to the diagnostic-thera- 
peutic significance of items commonly 
included on personnel record cards. On 
February 26 Professor Strang ad- 
dressed the American Educational Re- 
search Association on “Practice Ma- 
terials for the Improvement of the 
Reading of College Students.” 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, which 
was held in Cleveland, Ohio, Febru- 
ary 21-24, Professor Sturtevant con- 
ducted a panel discussion in the High 
School Section dealing with controver- 


sial points in regard to the organization 
of guidance work in the secondary 
school. The relation of the dean of 
girls to the total personnel program, to 
other specialists in guidance, and to dis- 
cipline, professional standards, and 
trends were among the topics discussed. 
Professor Sturtevant also addressed the 
Teachers College Section of the Associa- 
tion on “Vocational Guidance in the 
Professional School” and the meeting of 
representatives of the State Association 
of Deans of Women on “The State As- 
sociation in Perspective.” 


Professor Esther M. Lloyd-Jones at- 
tended the Cleveland meetings of the 
National Association of Deans of 
Women, the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, and the American 
College Personnel Association. She 
has been secretary of the last-named or- 
ganization for the past year. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


Teachers College Alumni Association Officers 


President: Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Educa- 
tion, New York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


First Vice-President: Dr. Fannis W. Duwn, Associate Professor of Education, 


Teachers College. 


Second Vice-President: Dr. Vetpa C. BAmesBerGcer, Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio. 


Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, 


Teachers College. 


Treasurer: Mr. Criype R. Mutver, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 


Teachers College. 


Members-at-Large: Mr. Frank R. Morey, Supervising Principal of Schools, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Miss Errig Taytor, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of Nursing, Yale 


University, New Haven, Conn. 


Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Alumni Trustees: 


Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education, New 
York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Miss Mary May Roserts, Editor, American Journal of Nursing, 450 Seventh 


Avenue, New York City. 


Alumni Office: Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


Address all communications to MArcaret E. Soper, 
General Secretary of Alumni Association, Teachers College, New York City. 


Lloyd Jones (M.A. 1927) is assistant 
professor of physical education at the 
University of West Virginia, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 

Edith M. Mann (M.A. 1929) is 
teaching English in the Central High 
School at Floral Park, L. I. 

Ruth Evelyn Henderson (M.A. 
1922), for the past nine years educa- 
tional adviser of the American Junior 
Red Cross, is author of the annual 
Calendar of Service Activities and 
Record of the Junior Red Cross Coun- 
cil, which outline the activity program 
of the Junior Red Cross in elementary 
and secondary schools, respectively; of 
the monthly Teachers Guide to the 


Junior Red Cross News; and of an ar- 


ticle giving a résumé of the origin and 
growth of the Junior Red Cross sys- 
tem of interschool correspondence which 
appeared in Educational Method, Janu- 
ary 1934. 

Sophie Sommer (1930-31) has been 
employed by the Cleveland City Hos- 
pital, Cleveland, Ohio, in the depart- 
ment of physical therapy since 1931. 

Maud E. Hayes (M.A. 1913), super- 
visor of homemaking, Long Beach, 
Calif., is enjoying the unique experience 
of planning the homemaking apart- 
ments of junior and senior high schools 
for the second time in one decade. The 
original buildings were so badly dam- 
aged by the earthquake of March 10, 
1933, that they are being partially or 
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wholly demolished—mostly by CWA 
labor—and will be reconstructed accord- 
ing to earthquake resistant specifications 
within the next year or two. No pupil 
is attending school in any of the for- 
mer buildings. Tent houses and semi- 
permanent frame bungalows are used 
throughout the school system and school 
plants look like “the little red school- 
house” multiplied to meet attendance 
conditions. 

Amy Ingeborg Bohlen (B.S. 1928) is 
teaching home economics in Berufs- 
schule fiir Madchen, a secondary school 
in Bremen, Germany. 

Erwin L. Shaver (M.A. 1918) was 
given the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
by Northland College, Ashland, Wis., 
in June 1933. 

Harold J. Sheridan (1914-15, 1917, 
S.S. 1917) has been appointed dean at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. He has been on the faculty of 
University since 1922 as professor of re- 
ligious education, until last year when he 
became professor of education and head 
of the department. 

William T. Bawden (Ph.D. 1914) 
will offer two graduate courses in in- 
dustrial education at State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kan., during the 
summer session of 1934. During the 
current school year, Dr. Bawden is con- 
ducting extension courses in industrial 
education for teachers at the College 
of Education of the University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. He is also giving 
one two-hour course at Crane Techni- 
cal High School, Chicago, Ill, and a 
similar course at Central High School, 
Springfield, Ill. Dr. Bawden is man- 
aging editor of the Industrial Education 


Magazine, published by The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 

George E. Carrothers (Ph.D. 1924), 
of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., is chairman of the sec- 
ondary commission of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. At present he is 
especially interested in helping to de- 
velop a plan for study of standards for 
accrediting secondary schools by regional 
associations. 

Alice W. Dearborn (M.A. 1921) is 
teaching modern European history in 
Malden High School, Malden, Mass. 
Miss Dearborn has recently been ap- 
pointed adviser to the junior class. 

Emma Grant Meader (Ph.D. 1928), 
who is teaching psychology in Russell 
Sage College, Troy, N. Y., is also con- 
ducting an advanced seminar for regu- 
lar college seniors and teaching adult 
education classes at night. Dr. Meader 
recently gave a series of lectures before 
Regional Institutes for Public Health 
Workers. 

Harold H. Abelson (Ph.D. 1927), in- 
structor in the school of education, The 
College of the City of New York, is 
the author of The Art of Educational 
Research, published by the World Book 
Company, 1933. 

A. R. Mead (Ph.D. 1917), working 
as chairman of a committee of the 
Florida Education Association, is di- 
recting a state-wide survey of teachers’ 
dependents in Florida. 

Herman H. Mecker (S.S. 1914, 1916, 
1917) has been promoted from prin- 
cipal of Ben Blewett Intermediate 
School to the new Ben Blewett High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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